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“Vision is Indis pe usable -to. Progress’ 


How sunshine stored a billion years ago 
cooks your bacon and eggs today 


More than twelve million house- 
wives now cook with natural gas— 
a fuel formed by decomposition of 
plants and organisms that fed on 
water and sunshine a billion years 
ago. 

“Burning springs”—natural gas 
—were known in America as early 
as 1775. But for more than a cen- 
tury, use of this stored sunshine 
was confined largely to those local- 
ities in which it was found. Then 
came a great new industry. 

Men with capital and vision en- 
listed the services of the geophysi- 
cist and the know-how of makers 
of steel, pipe, pumps, valves. They 
drilled wells, laid pipe lines, built 


compressor stations, provided huge 
underground storage in sandbeds 
and depleted oil and gas fields. 
Today, from areas totaling less 
than 1% of the U. S., natural gas 
flows through a 3-billion dollar, 
325,000-mile pipeline network, 
serves 2 out of every 5 homes and 
over one-and-a-quarter million 
commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments. It constitutes four-fifths 
of the nation’s entire gas supply. 


Natural gas pasteurizes milk, 
melts pig iron, fires brick and 
cement, heats water, bakes bread, 
speeds the flow of defense mate- 
rials. 

This development of a prime 
source of energy, from a product 
that once went to waste, is typical 
of what free men, teaming up 
under a system of private business 
management, are doing to improve 
an already high standard of living. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
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Su Srmthhing | 


What goes on in a clam-bed goes without saying. They’re 
gulfs apart from people: there’s no exchange, no buying 
and selling. ... sellers talk— 
buyers listen. Sound marries 
their minds. And the medium 
that does most for sound 
is radio. In the whole wide world, no other voice holds so 
many listeners. Or persuades so many.... And in all radio, 


more people listen—and listen longer—to CBS Radio 








than to any other network. It offers more of radio’s top- 


ranking programs than all other networks combined... 
attracts the largest volume 

of advertising. For new spon- 

sors this leadership assures 

greater returns from the 

start than on any other network....If you have something 


to sell, you have something to say. Say it where your 


customers listen most...on the be BS Radi Nur 





Now Available...the NEW 


MOBILIFT 


3500 Pounder 


evR Malic 


DRIVE 
Fork Lift Truck 


Created to meet a demand! 

This is the Stand-Up Model 
“H-W" that MOBILIFT engi- 
neers developed to meet specific 
needs in all types of industry to 
help speed production and cut 
handling costs! 

Not a single maneuverability 
teature or MOBILIFT advantage 
found in smaller models has been 
sacrificed in this new versatile 
“H-W”" 3,500-Ib or “H” 3,000- 


CHECK THESE Ib. capacity truck 
EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES _—pexms 


Model “ ow 

with B ost 
@ LEV-R-MATIC CONTROLS e 
2-woy PUSH-PULL levers per - adard 
form all jobs —Forward-Bock 
Elevoting, Tilting. NO GEARS Model “‘H”" 
TO SHIFT 3 . med 


@ MOBIL-CHAIN LIFT 
Roller chain operated uprights 
allow unobstructed torword 


view 


@ MOBILIFT AIR COOLED 
3-CYLINDER ENGINE 
This heavy duty engine wos 
designed ond manufactured 
for exclusive use in MOBILIFT 
Fork Lift Trucks 


Stand-Up Model “‘H-w"’ 
3,500-ib cap on 15” lood 
center Mast ht 83” (Free Lift 
56” ft bt. 108", most het 
extended 136") Outside turn- 
ing radius 637/9", inside turn 
ing radius ZERO 


WRITE TODAY 
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Where Did the Money 
Come From? 


The money came almost en- 
tirely from people willing to 
invest their savings in the 
telephone business. 















‘4000000 
Added Every Day to 
Serve the Nation 


The Bell System has made an average additional 
investment of $4,000,000 every working day in 
the last six years to expand and improve tele- 
phone service. 








Why Did They invest 
Their Money ? 


They put their money to the 
service of the public only be- 
cause they felt the public would 
allow them a fair return on it. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 


How Can Continuing 
Demands Be Met? 


With a fair profit the telephone 
company can hold and attract 
people’s savings for invest- 
ment in the business. 


















Top Performance. 


an end result of 
special engineering in 


Electric 


reactionar noaserower MOTORS 


Lb 


Meter heving substantial power 
evtput fer computing mochines 
end other types of motor-driven 


Motor with hig horsepower to low 
office equipment. ‘or 


weight factor either direct drive 
er use with external gear reduction. 


Wellent guaved foot wenster 
ctuptsbte to he uses. 

Outstanding performance is standard with Lamb Electric Motors 
because they are specially engineered to provide the exact me- 
chanical and electrical requirements for each product they drive. 
Consideration of a Lamb Electric special application motor — 
while your product is still in the design stage — may result in 
these further advantages: reduced product weight, compactness, 
improved appearance and lower cost. 

We invite you to use our comprehensive engineering service to 
help obtain these results. The Lamb Electric Company, Kent, Ohio. 
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LASTING WHITENESS 





The manufacturer knows these DULUX-finished refrigerators will give many years of sparkling service in 
the home and complete customer satisfaction. 


Du Pont Finish Cuts Field Repair Costs 95% 


Now on over 20,000,000 refrigerators, DULUX 
Enamel has helped home-appliance manufacturers lick 


the damage problem. 


Any finish serviceable enough to cut 
field repair costs 95°% is good news to the 
white-goods industry. And that’s what one 
important refrigerator manufacturer _re- 
ports since a switch was made to Du Pont 


1 Du Pont chemists use darkrooms to test 
* resistance of white DULUX to yellowing. 


DULUX Enamel: a drop from 22¢ per cabi- 
net, prior to DULUX, to less than 1¢ per 
cabinet today! 

No wonder DULUX is America’s leading 
home-appliance finish—a finish that is on 


TTT 


NM 


Sparkling DULUX in wide range of colors 
*has helped build venetian-blind sales. 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Serving industry with over 12,000 finish formulas, including specification 
finishes for defense work 


DULUX 18 REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


| 
over 20,000,000 refrigerators as well as 
other home products from washing ma- 
chines to electric mixers. 

Perhaps a Du Pont finish can improve 
your produet—or cut your costs. Contact 
the Du Pont sales technician in your area, 
or write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 

ese 


Special DULUX formula for oil industry 
*has helped cut tank evaporation losses, 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





AVAILABLE NOW —196 pages 





of Valuable Tool Steel Information 


A new Tool Steel Handbook—one of the most 
comprehensive treatises of its kind ever offered 
by a tool steel producer—has just been published 
by Allegheny Ludlum. In addition to a relatively 
complete picture of Allegheny Ludlum Tool 
Steels, their properties, applications and the 
forms in which they are available, this 196-page 
case-bound book presents an extensive discus- 
sion of heat treating and handling techniques 








as well as a complete set of weight tables and 
other useful reference material. 

Your copy of the Tool Steel Handbook will 
be sent—without charge—upon request. Our 
only stipulation: please make your request upon 
your company letterhead. @ Write Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

ADDRESS DEPT. W 


wad 3948 


Remember This allio For complete MODERN Tooling, call 


cetininesceriiewt | Allegheny Ludlum 
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Get ready for the coming crisis in price controls (page 25). 





Prices, viewed broadly, have shown as little change over the last year 
as has the general level of business activity. OPS claims some credit. But 
many critics clamor that this proves ceilings unnecessary. 





Between these two views, the embers of conflict are smoldering. 

< ‘ 

Wholesale prices closed 1950 at 177% of the 1926 average. The end-of- 
1951 level was almost identical. 

In fact, this broad index (compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
including almost 900 separate items) has been in the 176-178 range ever 
since the end of July. That's down 7 points or almost 4% from the peak 
reached last March. 











This might be a persuasive case for effectiveness of price controls— 

except everyone knows the consumer goods recession caused the dip. 
o 

Prices will be subject to severe crosscurrents this quarter. 

Everyone knows metal prices still are straining at tether. Most people 
also know most soft goods still haven’t rallied much; some even fear that any 
improvement in demand would cause overproduction anew. 

This muddled situation will be even further disturbed by huge Mar. 15 
income tax payments. If price weakness develops then (as it did a year earlier), 
Congressional critics of controls will be reinforced. 

* 
One drive for higher prices will come from the farm bloc (even though 
" few farm products are now subject to ceilings). 

The reason is simple: Many leading crops have risen smartly in recent 
weeks. Farm-state congressmen want to raise support prices in order to make 
sure there will be no relapse in an election year. 














Corn is nearly 20¢ a bu. over a year ago, wheat 12¢ to 14¢. Cotton, 
despite this year’s large crop, is down only 1Y2¢ a lb. from a year ago when 


the crop was extremely small. 
& 


Livestock raisers have a double-barreled argument against ceilings. 





(1) Hogs are selling $2 a cwt. under a year ago. Steers are exactly 
where they were last January—but nearly $2 under the ceiling. This is the 
classic case to prove that ceilings aren’t needed. 

(2) But, more basic, will be the claim that output will suffer under 
ceilings. Stock raisers want flexibility to cover rising feed costs. 

e 
Producers of textiles, clothing, and shoes cite prices well below ceilings. 


These, they insist, point to the industries’ ability to produce enough to protect 
consumers. 











. 
All the agitation to remove ceilings will come, at a time when consumer 
purchasing power will be boiling up under prices. 








Employment will be rising toward a new peak this spring. And this must 
be projected against the background of the new “‘round” of wage increases 
now being shaped in steel. 

Deeper cutbacks, meanwhile, will be reducing supplies of consumer 
goods made of metals—in the face of the rising volume of pocket cash. 





i 
Manufacturing costs are bound to rise more than wage rates. Steel is 
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the bellwether, of course. A price rise is inevitable along with the wage boost 
(page 15), and that will jack up costs in all metalworking. 





Then will come the coal miners’ contract and higher fuel prices. 
Also, still pending is the additional boost in freight rates. 
Thus, even though there has been a good measure of price stability in 
recent months, it’s a troubled stability. Its days seem numbered. 
* 
Major production trends showed little change from the autumn months 
as the old year drew to a close. 














Output of major consumer durable goods averaged a trifle higher than 
in the 1947-49 period. That’s a good showing, by prewar standards. How- 
ever, for industries geared to 1950 levels, it’s definitely disappointing 

Autos, for example, were 7% above 1947-49 in November. Yet, a 
year earlier, the industry was running 77% above the average of those years. 

Radio sets were running about half the 1947-49 rate (with consoles 
down almost to the vanishing point). 

TV sets, on the other hand, were running about 3/2 times the base 
period with a good rally from midsummer lows. 

* 

Figures for total durable goods more than make up for the declines in 
the consumer durables. 

Although output of major hard goods for consumers dropped 35% in 
a year, over-all production of durables was up by 6%. 

The answer, or course, is no mystery. Metal made available by the drop 
in consumer durables went into capital goods—mainly machinery and equip- 
ment for our vast plant expansion. And some went into arms. 

© 

Steel production, the underpinning of all durable goods output, 
apparently climbed from 97-million tons in 1950 to something over 105- 
million in the year just ended. 














e 
. There are two sides to the argument about the situation in structural 
steel—and both are right, as far as they go. 





(1) Mills say they can see daylight. Their new orders for structural 
steel, for several months, have been less than output. Shipments in October 
of 239,000 tons topped new orders by nearly 58,000 tons; November's ran 
about 25,000 in excess of incoming orders. 

(2) Customers insist they still can’t get the products. The American 
Institute of Steel Construction puts the backlog at more than 2.4-million tons. 
Even if new orders were to come to a sudden halt (which they won't), it 
would take some 10 months to run*through such a backlog. 

- 

Purchasing agents still aren’t sure they want to carry all the inventory 

they have—much less add to present stocks. 











That’s the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents’ summary from first 
reports coming in from the field at yearend. 

Many factories and wholesale establishments find their inventories 
higher than had been expected. 








This gives rise to some talk about industrial buyers carrying their recent 
caution forward into early 1952. 
Contents copyrighted under the genera! copyright on the Jan. 5, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 390 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





\ ORE TV stations... wider program selection... better entertain- 
ment—those are the things promised you and your family with the 
approach of Ultra High Frequency television transmission, 

And you'll enjoy them without obsoleting your present set. 

The Mallory UHF converter, as its name implies, actually converts your 
set—any set, in any broadcast area—from one that can receive only 
the present VHF stations to one that covers the whole range of television 


transmission. 


In a matter of minutes you can connect the Mallory converter to your set 
easily, quickly, without inside-the-set changes. 


. 


Occupying no more space than a small portable radio, the Mallory UHF 


converter is an inconspicuous addition to your set. Its “heart” is the 
Inductuner®, a development of Mallory research and engineering skill that 
gives the continuous selective tuning you need to cover all UHF channels, 


When you, as a consumer, add the Mallory UHF converter to your set, 
chances are it will be “in company” with other Mallory products. Many 
television and radio manufacturers use Mallory controls, capacitors and 


tuners to give you more enjoyable, trouble-free entertainment. 


As a manufacturer, you may find that Mallory precision products, research 
and engineering in electrochemistry, electronics and metallurgy offer real 
opportunity to reduce your costs, or improve your products, 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


‘Ultra High Frequency 
Your present TV set was designed to 
receive stations operating in the Very 
High Frequency (VHF) range which 
is limited to 12 channels. The Ultra 
High Frequency (UHF) range offers 
70 additional channels . . . permits the 
operation of hundreds of new stations. 
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mildn’t count chickens before they r can you always 


them after they are hatched, for the nany risks for a baby 


But today one of the greatest of these risks r iosis, a deadly 


lisease, can be virtually eliminated by MEGASUL® Nitrophenide, a drug 


yped by Lederle Laboratories Division of American Cyanamid Company. 


VMIEGASUI supplied in commercial 


il ¢ 


> 
icken feeds. helps build up practically AMERICANA Cyanamid LOMPANY 


lete immunity to coccidiosis. Its use is now helpir 


ig poultry men to raise 
flocks of meatier, healthier birds. And this means more eggs as well 30 ROCKEFELLER P 
her quality poultry for millions of consumers. MEGASUL is another 
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Materials for animal hushandrv—One of the manvw fields served by Cy 
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§ Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . 233.1 «2349 = 237.5 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,027 2,071 
Production of automobiles and trucks +107,186 119,962 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $31,414 $37,485 $42,591 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 6,922 7,824 7,476 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) N.A. 6,206 6,246 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,767 ~— 1,912 2,024 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 458.8 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 318.2 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 361.0 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)...............sceeecceccsccecces 4.131¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..............0eseeeeeeeeeees 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.52 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............+.+++5 41.8l¢ 
WRITE s 9.6.6.6 0 cicvess vde sis .0cnes ongas se adedunseseekeseu $2.25 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 54,167 +54,822 53,040 51,642 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 74,875 74,842 73,260 71,789 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 21,593 21,442 20,865 17,839 ++#9,221 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,523 +32,577 32,082 33,674 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,576 25,745 24,679 21,720 23,883 


*Preliminary, week ended Dec. 29. N.A. Not available at press time. t Revised. 
t+Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). § Date for "Latest Week” on each series on request 
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Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., which can look back with 
pride upon fifty years as manufacturers of pneumatic and 
electric tools, believes in looking ahead as well. Good 
example of this is the consideration given to future oper- 
ating costs at the Company's newest plant at Utica, N. Y. 

To insure lasting efficiency and maintenance economy, 
Jenkins Valves were installed throughout the plant on 
the recommendation of the architects and design en- 
gineers. These men, like so many of today’s top-flight 
building specialists, know that the extra measure of 
efficiency and endurance built into Jenkins Valves 
pays dividends. 

Despite this extra value, you pay no more for Jenkins 
Valves. For new installations, for all replacements, let 
the Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting valve 
economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17; 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


for future economy 


Cuicaco 
Preumartic 


equips its modern 
plant at Utica with 
JENKINS VALVES 


Architects, Design Engineers 
and General Contractors 

WALTER KIDDIE CONSTRUCTOR 
Heating Sub-Contractor 
COURTER AND COMPANY, INC. 
Plumbing Sub-Contractor 
EDWARD B. KEARNEY COMPANY 


Lit 


> 


JENKINS VALVES ARE STANDARD at Chicago Pnev- 
matic’s new Utica plant. More than 1500 are in 
steam, water, sanitation and other essential pipelines. Above, 
Jenkins Valves control pipelines serving three return pumps 
in the boiler house. View at left, above, shows the Adminis- 
tration Building at the front of the | 2-acre manufacturing plant. 


service On air, 


JENKINS 
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Civilian hard goods makers will be on lean rations most of 1952. This: 
means a smaller flow of consumer goods made of metal, and it raises the 
prospect of a buying spree that would result in acute shortages. 

More cutbacks are coming: They will hit in the second quarter. Take 
autos, for example: First-quarter metal allocations will allow production 
of 930,000 new passenger units. But the tentative second-quarter quota is 
only 800,000. Other metal-using lines will be in the same kind of squeeze. 


Relief may appear in the final quarter. It isn’t sure, as of now. But 
barring new overt acts by Russia, odds are that rising basic metal capacity, 
rising military strength, and the considerations of a Presidential election 
year will combine to ease the pressure. 


Look first at steel. We start 1952 with a 107-million ingot ton capacity. 
The industry expects to bring in another 10.5-million during the year—6.5- 
million in the first half, 4-million later. 


It’s the same story in aluminum. Capacity now is some 860,000 tons. 
To be added during the year: 200,000 tons in the first half, and another 
200,000 tons in the last half. Aluminum is considered the best bet to break 
the copper shortage, through substitution. ; 

Defense could gobble up the extra if arms output is pushed hard in the 
second half. But this is unlikely, unless there’s a new scare. Hence the 
prospect ;that civilian hard goods will get more. 


Politics favors a fatter slice for civilians. You hear this line in the 
defense agencies these days: We’ll rush defense production until midyear. 
Then we’ll take a fresh look. If it still seems that a war with Russia isn’t 
in the cards, we can begin to ease up. Strategywise, this could help the 
Democrats. Shortages of goods irritate the voters. And it will be easy to 
justify a change of pace on the grounds that the initial defense buildup 
is well on its way, that industry is geared to pour out arms quickly if that 
becomes necessary. 

+. 


The ruckus over the budget is revealing. For one thing, it reflects cur- 
rent Washington optimism that the danger of a new world war is now 
receding. For another, it shows that Truman is not unmindful of the public 
concern over big spending, high taxes, and the inflation danger of deficits. 

There’s no question of cutting the arms program that is now under 
way. The debate between the White House and the Pentagon is over still 
more expansion to provide a large and rapid buildup of air power. 

A compromise is probable. Under it, air power would be increased over 
the presently authorized 95 wings. But the increase would be spread over 
four, five, or more years. 

s 


A government-sponsored wage raise in steel will be recommended late 
this month by the Wage Stabilization Board. The prospect is that the board 
will propose at least 15¢ an hour. Wage stabilization rules will be rejiggered 
to cover the raise. 

A price rise will go with the wage hike. Stabilizers say this privately 
and speculate that the price rise will be in the range of $3 to $5 per ton. 
This, of course, will push up costs in a broad area. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK ominuec) 





WASHINGTON Wage-price leapfrogging in other fields will follow the steel settlement. 
BUREAU Coal is the next big wage issue coming up, and word from John L. Lewis’ 
JAN. 5, 1952 mine workers is that a raise will be demanded. The coal contract can be 
renegotiated March 31. 
Many other wages will also be affected by what happens in steel. 
Contracts with living-cost escalators will automatically go up if steel nudges 
living costs. And these, in turn, will lead to still other price increases, again 
followed by wage hikes. It’s a government-backed spiral. 


Draft calls will rise by spring. This means that many deferred students 
will be taken when school is out in June. Reason for the rise is that this is 
the year recalled reserves are supposed to be let out. 

lore reserve officers will be called in, especially those with low rank 
and high skills—technically trained men. 

Further National Guard call-ups aren’t certain. But the Army is weigh- 
ing the need for two more divisions on active duty. 


The last of the National Labor Relations Board “dissenters,” J. J. 
Reynolds, Jr., has resigned. The significance to management is this: 
Reynolds was the only one on the five-man board who was sympathetic to 
the Taft-Hartley law, which the board administers. The other four are 
critical of the statute. Chances are that any replacement Truman picks to 
fill the vacancy will side with the four. This will mean more unanimous 
rulings—which are harder to upset in the courts than split decisions. 


The U.S. may boost its buying price for tin. The RFC, sole U.S. 
importer, is reluctant to pay world market prices, and the result is that 
imports of this strategic metal are down. The National Production 
Authority is dissatisfied with RFC policy, because it makes NPA’s allo- 
cating job tougher. The State Dept. doesn’t like the policy, either. Failure 
of the RFC to buy Malayan tin cuts Britain’s dollar exchange. So RFC boss 
Symington probably will give in and let the price rise above the present level. 


Truman’s program for 1952 will begin to unfold next week with the 
state of the union message to Congress. His theme: peace and prosperity. 

That will keynote the Democratic campaign whether Truman runs 
again or not. The President’s intentions still are a matter of speculation. 
He may reveal them in time for the Feb. 6 deadline on the delegate primary 
in Ohio. Meantime, “draft Truman” moves aren’t being discouraged. 

On the Republican side: Watch New Hampshire as the lines are drawn 
for the coming delegate primary. It may provide new clues on candidates. 
Failure of Eisenhower to block a slate for him will be taken by backers as 
proof he will run. And if Stassen stays out, it will be interpreted as a gesture 
of friendliness for the general—preference for him over Taft. 


Churchill will pull some rabbits out of his hat. He’s a hard trader. But 
discount reports of a U.S.-British “economic union,” with free trade and a 
full dollar support for the pound. Congress won’t take that one, even if 
Churchill does offer it. 
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It was through Reda Pump that 2% of the 
1937 U. S. Gross Oil Production was Lifted. 


November 23, 1951 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Attention: Development & Research Division 





Gentlemen: 


Our main product, as "y may know, is an oil well pumping 
unit that operates below liquid level in the casing, at 
depths as low as 13,000 feet. 


This submersible centrifugal unit comprises motor, pro- 
tector and pump, all assembled in steel tubing, in sizes 
that range from 2-3 4" 0.D. to gn 0.D. 


Our pump has a "stack" of alternately placed impellers 
and diffusers, in some instances totaling 300 "stages." 
The diffusers vary in section from 1/8" to 1/4" and are 
produced in Ni-Resist cast iron to combat the severe cor- 
rosive action of the liquids handled. 


Relative to producing these Ni-Resist oontae. consid- 


erable assistance in working out foundry techniques was 
given to us by your technical field men, and the result 
has been extremely ye On various other occa- 
sions, we had the pleasant experience of receiving their 
very helpful recommendations regarding shafting, armored 
cable, and other pump components. 


All this help, freely furnished over the past few years, 
is sincerel et plese re and we convey our thanks to you 
for this valuable assistance. 


Very truly yours, 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE COMPANY 











At the present time, the bulk of the nickel pro- We shall continue to make available to in- 
duced is being diverted to defense. Through dustry technical data and service experience on 
application to the appropriate authorities, nickel alloys containing nickel, as dissemination of such 


A is obtainable for the production of engineering information can help promote the intelligent 
alloys for many end uses in defense and utilization of critical materials. 
ae IN C Osama. defense-supporting industries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. wew'rorx's, x. 























FEW COMPRESSOR DIFFICULTIES have been experi- 
enced since Suniso cleared the lines and valves of sticky 
sludge. Maintenance costs have greatly decreased. Suniso 
completely cleaned out the system in about 18 months, with- 
out the need for a shutdown. 






PLANT EFFICIENCY 
GREATLY INCREASED 
BY SUN LUBRICANTS 


A severe accumulation of sticky sludge clogged the re- 
frigeration lines and froze the au 





matic valves. Com- 
pressor breakdowns were frequent. That was the 
situation a large dairy products concern was trying to 
overcome some years ago. There seemed to be no solu- 
tion to the problem till a Sun man recommended Suniso 
Refrigeration Oil, pointing out how it had the inherent 
solvency to clean out: the system without a shutdown. 
His advice was accepted and improved operation was 
immediately obtained. Large quantities of sludge were 
removed. In a year and a half, all the lines became com- 
pletely free and clear, and all the automatic valves 
resumed their normal functioning 

Because of these results and further engineering 
service, the company has gradually switched to Sun 
products for all its machines. This has reduced in- 
ventories 33 percent, upped production ali along the 
line, and cut maintenance costs. For example, 50 per- 
cent has been saved on repairs by using Solnus Oil 
for the plant’s more than 200 electric motors— 
ranging from \% hp to 100 hp and from 600 rpm to 
3,400 rpm. For a free copy of the illustrated booklet 
**Suniso Refrigeration Oils,” write to Department BW-8. 


FEWER REPAIRS ARE NEEDED 
on the bottle cappers because of 
Sunvis. The former oil gummed, 
causing the slides and guides to fail 
and necessitating as many as six cap- 
per shutdowns a day. Now more than 
one a week is unusual, 


95 BOTTLES A MINUTE can be 
processed continuously by the wash- 
er, thanks to Sun Adhesive Pressure 
Grease. Shutdowns due to open gear 
failures occurred frequently in the 
past because the lubricant formerly 
used would not adhere. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


NO CONDENSATION PROBLEM 
ever arises 1 nnection with the 
homogenizers. Water can be drained 
off because Su 
from it. Furthermore, Sunvis does 


is separates readily 


not form sludge or gum like the 
oil it replaced 
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’ ’ Bell's device 
0o- he wasn't a curios- 
ity anymore: There were a mil- 
lion of them in the U.S. during 
this decade. 


10-’20 pore s Model 


didn't al- 
ways have roads to run on, but 
millions of people were starting 
to run them anyway. 





'30-'40 Large output 


turned house- 
hold appliances from house- 
wives’ dreams into household 
words. 


'4A0-’50 Ready to go 


when the war 
hit, TV blossomed in so many 
homes after it,that every other 
product took second place 


oy 10 Pac 1 | Everybody had 


heard about 
them years before, but by now 
everybody was hearing the real 
thing. ° 


Industry Sights on Its Next Big Target 


During World War II manufac- 
turers had a lot to say about the mirac- 
ulous new products they were going to 
turn out once peace released the plant 
and materials. But when the shooting 
actually stopped, cash-happy customers 
wouldn’t wait. ‘They wanted something 
—almost anything—to buy. And the fac- 
tories obliged by rushing out slightly 
face-lifted versions of their prewar 
models. Most of the dream stuff all 
went back into pigeonholes. 

When the current mobilization ends, 
the story will be different. This week 


BUSINESS WEEK surveyed a cross section 
of industry to find what it intends to 
do with the enormously expanded in- 
dustrial plant it will have when the de- 
fense program tapers off. It found most 
companies convinced that next time 
the customers won’t go for any re- 
treaded models. As a result, researchers, 
backed by fat appropriations, are dig- 
ging up genuinely new ideas. 

¢ Keeping Mum-—They’re getting re- 
sults, too. You can tell that from the 
fact that many companies won’t talk. 
Some just say they don’t want to build 


false hopes. But a lot of them admit 
to another reason: “Sure we've got new 
stuff, but why should I let you tip off 
my competition about it.” 
Basically, this is what’s in store for 

the consumer: 

¢ A lot of developments and new 
materials that were shouted about dur- 
ing World War II, but never got down 
to the consumer level. They are familiar 
in conversation—jet airliners, gas-turbine 
cars and trains, plastics stronger than 
steel—but they are still experimental. 

¢ Heavy emphasis on automatic 


i. 





controls. The automatic factory (BW— 
Jul.21°51,p56) is still a ways off, but 
new devices will be doing a lot that you 
used to do yourself. One appliance 
maker even talks of eliminating the 
housewife—from the kitchen. 

¢ Automatic Auto—The No. | con- 
sumer industry—auto manufacturing— 
has been showing its hand for a long 
time. Practically everything that is put 
into a top-priced line of cars as optional 
equipment winds up one day on the 
bottom-priced jobs, too. 

Automatic transmissions are old hat; 
only a handful of cars do not have one. 
But shifting gears isn’t the only thing 
the car makers are going to eliminate. 
Chrysler has already put hydraulic steer- 
ing onto its top models, and the rest of 
the industry is working on its own ver- 
sions. You'll still have to keep your 
hands on the wheel, but the real work 
will be done automatically. Power brak- 
ing for passenger cars is also in the 
works. Packard has announced it for 
"52 models, and it’s a safe bet that 
everybody else is working on a system, 
too. 
¢ Compression—In engines, of course, 
the big promise is high compression 
with ratios up around 12.5 to 1. There 
has been a lot of experimental work on 
fuel systems using propane gas instead 
of gasoline. Propane is much cheaper, 
has been used on trucks and buses for 
some time. But carburetors for propane 
still cost more. 

Somewhat further off are even more 
radical developments for the family ear 

stuff like gas turbines and rocket 
power. But auto men like to change 
their products gradually, so jet cars 
won't be filling the production slack 
for a long time. 
¢ Rail Trailers—Railroaders are dream- 
ing up new things, too. “Train Z,” 
the brainchild of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R., may some day be the new 
order in rail passenger transportation. 
It would be a series of two-wheeled cars 
hooked together like semitrailers. It’s 
supposed to be lighter, faster, and gen- 
erally better. 

Leo Harvey of Harvey Machine Co., 
the partner of Anaconda in the new 
Montana aluminum plant, thinks truck 
and freight car makers ought to make 
all their products out of aluminum. 
That, he figures, would use up most of 
the aluminum available for mobiliza- 
tion, cut operating costs, and boost 
payloads. 

Aircraft makers don’t have much 
time to talk about “later on”—they’re 
too concerned with now. But a lot of 
them got burned last time trying to 
make civilian goods. And some of them 
went too far predicting that light planes 
would replace cars. 

Now some aircraft manufacturers 
are working toward low-cost helicopters 
that you can land in your back yard. 
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But they don’t want to be pinned down. 
¢ Synthetics—The plastics makers as 
usual see vast future possibilities for 
their products. New synthetic mate- 
rials are constantly being developed, 
and new applications are turning up all 
over industry. Nobody sees any stop to 
the trend. 

Shell Oil Co., for example, says its 
Epon resins will be turing up in 
more and more surface finishing com- 
pounds. Hit something coated with 
Epon with a hammer, says a Shell man, 
and you may dent the surface, but 
you won't crack the finish. 

Plastics are going into some brand- 
new consumer goods, too. One ap- 
pliance maker is trying out an all-plastic 
refrigerator. Another is planning to 
use one-piece plastic door liners, cast 
complete with shelves and compart- 
ments. An Ohio trailer maker is talk- 
ing about the plastic house trailers 
he'll bring out first chance he , ts. 

Pest extermination will take a new 
twist. Shell has a new insecticide in- 
gredient it says will kill only the type 
of bug you hate most; later generations 
won’t develop immunity as they do 
to some existing types. 
¢ Gadgets Coming—Household goods 
in general are in for a lot of new angles. 


A machine tool builder in Detroit has 
a brand-new lawn mower in the works. 
Another outfit is planning a_ toaster 
that will do something different from 
toasting, too—they won't say what yet. 
A Milwaukee sheet metal fabricator is 
working on a portable ski tow built 
on a toboggan and on a line of sirens 
“because we'll be needing them for 
a long time no matter what happens 
to mobilization.” 

RCA has its engineers working on 
a string of brand-new stuff—such as 
light amplifiers, video signal recorders, 
electronic air conditioning (BW —Nov. 
17°51,pl112). Stromberg-Carlson Co.— 
and practically everybody else in the 
business—figures color T'V is just about 
here. 

In movies, the big future talk is 
about the third dimension. It’s been 
kicking around for years, but you have 
to wear two-color glasses. Now some 
engineers are thinking in terms of spe- 
cial screens and prisms that eliminate 
the glasses. And at Illinois Institute 


of Technology, a crystal gazer is even 
talking about three-dimenisonal color 
bes 


That’s not all. Another Illinois Tech 
man says stereophonic sound isn’t too 
far away. That’s sound in three di- 


Pedestrians Get Right of Every Which Way 


Pedestrians crossing one of Denver's busi- 
est downtown intersections every which 
way aren’t demonstrating the classic ex- 
ample of jaywalking. It’s all part of a 
new cater-cormnered traffic system installed 
by traffic engineer Henry Barnes to speed up 
auto traffic. When the “walk” signal is on, 
pedestrians can cross in any direction, in- 


cluding diagonally. The signal lasts from 
10 to 18 seconds, depending on volume of 
pedestrian traffic. Barnes says the system 
allows cars to make right-hand tums with- 
out having to wait for pedestrians crossing 
on green and without holding up straight- 
away traffic. He’ll install it on most of the 
downtown intersections. 
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mensions. It’s said to give radio and 
ponare quality almost better than 
ive sound. 

In the record field, there’s going to 
be some new stuff. In addition to 33, 
45, and 78 rpm. records, tape record- 
ings for home playing are being de- 
veloped. And at least one company is 
talking about 16 rpm. discs. 
¢ Air Conditioning—Probably the big- 
gest home development in the immedi- 
ate post-mobilization period will be 
automatic air conditioning. Sales of 
window cooling units started climbing 
fast a couple of years ago. Now a 
number of manufacturers are develop- 
ing year-round automatic systems that 
you never have to tend or even touch. 
They figure that within five years air 
conditioning will be an accepted part of 
a home. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., one of the biggest of the controls 
makers, is talking about electronic 
thermostats that will detect tempera- 
ture and humidity changes in a room 
before the occupants do and make the 
changes automatically. 

Honeywell’s research director, Waldo 
Kliever, says that not only air condi- 
tioning but practically everything else 
that people do will be done or at least 
assisted by electronic controls before 
long. He says that current automatic 
steering devices of planes will be 
augmented by instruments that will 
control takeoffs and landings in fogs. 
e Electronic Living—Before long, says 
one appliance maker, a union of elec- 
tronic controls and home appliances 
“will do everything except eat the food 
and wear the clothes, and, with an 
automatic air-conditioning unit, it'll be 
like having a machine close the window 
in the morning when you get up.” 

Photographic research in the graphic 
arts may soon result in all-photographic 
produced newspapers a magazines. 
The photo-offset process is already 
widely used for some types of printing, 
but new experiments at Rochester In- 
stitute uf Technology may boost its 
use tremendously in publishing. The 
result could be periodicals so reduced 
in cost that they could be sold in parts 
of the world where no one could af- 
ford to buy them before. Rochester 
researchers are also trying to figure out 
ways to cut the cost of color pictures 
in magazines and newspapers. They 
think they can develop a process that 
will eventually enable every publication 
to run all its photos in color. 

The list goes on interminably. Every- 
body from eye-glass makers to ship 
builders has something new just wait- 
ing for the plant ro material. This 
time, they say, they'll be ready with 
the new stuff—they’ve had more, time 
for research and, besides, they know 
their customers have had all they want 
of the retouched last year’s model. 
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Auto Makers Stave Off Cuts 


@ Detroit convinces mobilizers that another slash 
in second-quarter materials allotments would raise the indus- 


try's unemployment to at least 200,000. 


@ So the drastic cuts will be postponed at least until 


the middle of the year. 


@ Meanwhile, the industry will try to save enough 
copper through use of substitutes to bring its consumption 


down to the level Washington 


The automobile industry has argued 
the government out of cutting passen- 
ger car production 20% to 30% in 
the second quarter of 1952. Detroit 
did it by promising to use less critical 
materials during the rest of the year. 

The industry figures it is gaining 
more than time by holding off drastic 
cuts in materials allotments by the gov- 
ernment for another three months. In 
that time the auto makers figure they 
can cut down their use of materials— 
chiefly copper—to the levels Washing- 
ton is demanding and still keep output 
up to about 4-million cars for the year. 
¢ Deep Cut--There didn’t appear to 
be much ag of anything like that 
a week ago. Defense mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson last Saturday summoned a 
group of the top manufacturers—Gen- 
eral Motors’ Wilson, Colbert of Chrys- 
ler, Breech of Ford, Studebaker’s Vance, 
and others—to Washington. He had a 
glum story for them. 

Preliminary estimates of metals sup- 
ply and demand for military and other 
urgent production, mobilizer Wilson 
told them, made it look as if there 
would be just enough for 800,000 new 
passenger cars in the April-June period. 
The industry’s January-March _ allot- 
ments under the Controlled Materials 
Plan provided them with enough steel, 
copper, aluminum to turn out 1-mil- 
lion cars. 
¢ Arguments—The second-quarter slash 
would have lowered the annual produc- 
tion rate to 3.2-million cars—a little 
over half the 1950 output of about 
6-million chrs. The auto makers pro- 
tested violently. Their principal objec- 
tions: 

e The proposed cut would result 
in the layoff of another 100,000 em- 
ployees in the Detroit area. Previous 
reductions enforced by materials allot- 
ments already had made jobless 100,000 
to 150,000. 

¢ Defense contracts are not being 
placed in Detroit to make up either 
the loss of employment or the drop in 
profits. 


e There would be more than 


wants. 


enough steel for 800,000 cars, possibly 
even more aluminum—as controls off- 
cials admitted the bottleneck was cop- 
per. And the industry already had cut 
its use of copper by 6 Ib. per car, to 
about 46 Ib. In another six months, 
through substitution of other metals, 
it would be able to make even more 
savings. 

¢ Squeeze on Industry—Mobilizer Wi}- 
son and Defense Production Adminis- 
trator Fleischmann pointed out that 
military demand for copper in the sec- 
ond quarter would be up 54-million Ib. 
over the January-March allotments. 

To industry charges that it had been 
discriminated against on copper allot- 
ments, Fleischmann said auto and 
truck manufacturers received 57% of 
their pre-Korea supply of brass mill 
products in the first quarter. They'd 
gt 44% under the proposed allotment. 
n contrast, other consumer goods 
makers averaged only 32% in the first 
quarter and were slated to be cut to 
30% in April-June. 
¢One Up—But mobilizer Wilson 
promised to take another look at pro- 
posed allotments for other copper users 
before coming to a final decision on 
Jan. 12. 

By midweek it was apparent that 
the auto makers had won a victory, 
though no one knew just how much 
of one. But the 800,000-car ceiling was 
out—until July, anyhow. 

There was only speculation as to 
where the additional copper for autos 
and trucks—it would take Yo to 15-mil- 
lion Ib. to raise output from 800,000 
to 1-million cars—would come from. 
One sure target was the allotments for 
building materials. Other likely targets: 
— industrial equipment (mostly 
or new plants), new plants themselves, 
other consumer durables. 

What probably clinched the auto 
makers’ case were their estimates of 
additional unemployment. Defense 
Dept. officials advised mobilizer Wil- 
son that the labor slack couldn’t be 
taken up by placing military contracts 
in Detroit. 
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Christmas Sales Came Through 


A last-minute buying splurge brought department 
store and specialty shop sales even with 1950. It was a good 
business, though merchants had hoped for a lot better. 


Retailers across the nation heaved 
one sigh ot relief, and another of dis- 
appointment, as they rang up their 
last sale Christmas Eve. They had 
equaled 1950 Christmas sales—and 
that meant they had come out pretty 
well for the year as a whole. But even 
so, they hadn’t done the land-office 
business they had hoped for (BW— 
Nov.3’51,p19). 

Back in the early fall they’d set their 
sights on the moon—a 10% increase 
1950 Christmas business (which 
7% above the preceding year). But 
the annual buying binge got off to a 
slow start. 

Iwo weeks ago department stores 
ind specialty shops were prepared to 
settle for less, probably a lot less (BW 

Dec.15°51,p22). Unseasonal warm 
weather in some regions, storms in 
others, and a general customer lethargy 
had the merchants worried. Sales in 
New York City department stores for 
the week ended Dec. 9 were 9% below 
the same period in 1950. But retailers 
still counted on a last-minute rush— 
like the one they had in 1950—to off- 
set early declines, boost 1951 into a 
banner vear. 
¢ Three Days That Counted—The 
rush came in the last week before 
Christmas, and, while it was too little 
and too late to break any records, it 
was enough to take retailers off the 
hook. Nationwide sales for the week 
ended Dec. 22 were up 2% above the 
same period in 1950. Dollar volume 
for the 51 weeks ended Dec. 22 were 
3% higher than for the correspond- 
ing 1950 period, according to Federal 
Reserve Board figures. 

In most cities, the real crush came 
the last three days. Many stores figured 
that Saturday and Monday would be 
since a lot of offices and banks 
were Closing for a long weekend. Some 
stores reduced their extra help, sent 
a lot of their regulars home early—then 
had to send out an SOS for their re- 
turn. Said one official, “We had every 
available person, including executives, 
selling on the floor. The last three 
davs were terrific. You've never seen 
anything like it.” 

e About Even—All in all, retailers 
across the country figure that 1951 
just about matched 1950 in dollar 
volume. As for unit volume, most re- 
tailers won't even hazard a guess. The 
general impression is that it roughly 
equals 1950's, but it’s hard to make a 
comparison with 1948’s record year. 


OvcrI 
was 


slow, 
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Reason: rising prices, store expansion. 
e Inventories in Line—Inventorics, in 
most cases, are in pretty good shape, 
although, as one Columbus (Ohio) 
merchant said, “It’s taken us all year 
to make up for our sins of last January.” 
Some stores report their inventories 
are still a bit top-heavy, but they’re 
counting on heavy promotion and sales 
in January to pick up the trick. 

One Midwest department store ad- 
mitted that it would make heavy price 
concessions. ““We’re planning to throw 
the book at them,” said the manager, 
but in the same breath he added that 
his inventories are in excellent shape. 
“If there are to be any clearances, they'll 
have to come from the manufacturer.” 

Most retailers credit their dwindling 
stocks to cautious buving in November 
and December—a little too cautious in 
some cases, since some merchants ran 
out of best sellers when it was too late 
to reorder. One Atlanta (Ga.) store did 
so well at the last minute that it can- 
celed most of its clearance ads. 

Bulk of the surplus seems to be in 
lines that dragged during the Christmas 


Radio Goes Star-Gazing 


This “radio telescope” catches radiations 
from outer space in its 600-inch reflector, 


sends them into a delicate receiver. It was 
recently installed at the U.S. Naval Re- 
search Laboratory in Washington, D. C. 
It’s mounted on one of the Navy’s regular 
5-inch gun mounts. Mount and reflector 
together weigh about 41 tons. 


rush; big-ticket items, appliances, hard 
goods, home furnishings and floor cov- 
erings, men’s wear, and cold-weather 
merchandise. 

¢ Budget-Minded—In general, —cus- 
tomers bought as many gifts as usual, 
but spread their dollar thinner. Most 
stores saw a drop in the average price 
per item sold. Small radios sold ahead 
of television sets—except in St. Louis. 
One New York City department store 
executive complained that any gim- 
mick that cost less than $1 went like 
a hotcake—but try to interest a cus- 
tomer in a $2 item 

Practical gifts like sportswear, child 
ren’s wear, cosmetics, and gift lines 
were best sellers. Nearly every city re 
ported a terrific business in toys. There 
was more activity than usual in gift 
certificates ittributed to the bad 
weather, certificate saved the 
customer a trip downtown. 

e East to West—A spot check shows 
how business shaped up in the various 
regions: 

In the East, sharp pickups in the 
last few days pretty well took the curse 
off the the late, slow start. A cold 
spell stimulated interest in lagging 
lines like cold-weather merchandise. In 
Boston, sales for the 
Dec. 22 rose 1.9 
counting in Dec 
a good 5%. 

In the Midwest, heavy snows and 
bad weather kept shoppers at home 
until the very last minute. Even so, 
sales ranged from good to excellent. 
Chicago broke even with last year. De- 
troit, which had to buck heavy weather 
and unemployment in the auto in- 
dustry, reports both dollar and unit 
volume 8% lower than last year. 
Columbus (Ohio retailers were 
“pleased, but not satisfied,” with sales. 
Dollarwise, it was the largest Decem- 
ber in the city’s history, but profitwise 
it wasn’t so good as last year. 

In the South, merchants in Balti- 
more, Md., and Atlanta, Ga., were 
smiling over the year’s proceeds. 
They're not sure yet just how good it 
was, but all say it was “better than ex- 
pected.” 

On the West Coast, reports ran from 

a “moderately better’ to an optimistic 
“best Christmas in history.” One Los 
Angeles department store reported 
sales up 7% 1950. Specialty 
shops, appliance and 'V stores are 
dragging. But the people who are 
really hurt are the luxury shops. 
e Whither Now?—One worry the re- 
tailers have in common: What’s going 
to happen now? They won't have a re- 
peat of early 1951’s panic buying to 
carry their peak sales season into the 
new year. And while they know that 
the consumer has the income to buv 
heavily, they don’t know when he will 
decide to start spending it. 


again 
since a 


four weeks ended 
above 1950; and 
24, the total rose to 
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WILLIAM C. TRUPPNER of DPA let the cat out of the bag when he talked to industry 
people about providing detailed information for the analysis methods devised by . . . 


Industry Bristles at Robot 


DPA plan to use input-output for materials controls 
faces first skirmish in Washington next week. 


Men in three big hard goods indus- 
tries—autos, electrical, and farm equip- 
ment—are shying at a shadow en 
days. It’s the chill shadow of a robot- 
planned and robot-managed age, the 
age of input-output approach to eco- 
nomic analysis (BW—Dec.15’51,p94). 

Next Tuesday in Washington, lead- 
ers of the three industries will fight 
their first defensive battle against what 
they think of as a juggernaut. ‘The 
issue came up suddenly when Defense 
Production Administration proposed to 
use input-output calculations to 
strengthen the stumbling CMP. pro- 
gram for manufactured components 
(BW —Dec.15’51,p136). 

If DPA can round up information 
from industry in enough detail, and 
soon cnough, it hopes to start using 
input-output by midsummer. That 
prospect gives manufacturers — the 
shakes. A typical dialogue in Detroit: 

“Is this plan supposed to replace 
CMP?” 

“Replace CMP? Hell, it could re- 
place democracy!” 

That was the reaction of a Detroit 
management man. It shows what a 
tough fight DPA will face. 
¢ DPA Plan—Here’s what DPA would 
like to do. First, it would query the 
hard goods makers in great detail about 
where their materials come from, where 
their products go. Second, this infor- 
mation would be transferred to punch- 
cards and to an input-output “grid.” 
An electronic brain would work out the 
calculations to revamp DPA’s materials 
controls. 

Agency officials figure they could 
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avoid having to schedule the output of 
each component manufacturer—what 
orders to accept, how much to ship to 
each customer, when to ship it. Pres- 
ent CMP methods seem to need this 
sort of scheduling for components. But 
with the addition of input-output meth- 
ods it should be possible just to tell 
the makers of components and fasten- 
ers how much to make of each item, 
then allot them the necessary materials. 
According to merges theories, it 
would all come out right‘in the end— 
if the basic data were ,accurate. 
¢ Opening Bout—Next’ week’s battle in 
Washington is at the first ditch: Should 
the information form be drawn up and 
distributed to the industries? Will the 
idea justify its expense? é 

The Bureau of the Budget draws 
cards in the cost element, and that’s 
where the businessmen intend to make 
their first stand. If they lose at that 
point, they'll make an appeal to chief 
mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. After 
that, they may go straight to Congress 
—unless they are convinced at some 
point along the way that their fears are 
groundless. 
¢Two Views—There’s a_ black-and- 
white difference between the view- 
points of Washington and of industry. 
Washington looks at input-output as a 
better statistical device that might per- 
mit better forecasts, wiser materials 
allocations. Industry looks at it as a 
way for Washington to lay a heavier 
hand on the nation’s economic life— 
and another costly mess of paper work. 
¢ Subdivided—Even official Washing- 
ton isn’t unanimous on DPA’s pro- 


WASSILY LEONTIEF, Harvard 


economist, perfecter of input-output. 


Planning 


posed use of input-output. DPA 
administrator Manly Fleischmann is 
reportedly enthusiastic; so is William 
C. Truppner, his production controls 
chief. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which coordinates the government's 
input-output projects, is divided. Some 
of its people think DPA is trying to 
go too fast, that this kind of applica- 
tion is years away. They're afraid a 
setback might have bad effects on the 
whole development of input-output. 

That could happen, too, if industry 
chose to play its final trump card. If 
all else fails, industry iebkiee swear 
they'll shut down on all voluntary in 
formation to government bureaus—and 
that’s a lot of information. 
¢ Industry’s Thinking—Like Washing 
ton, however, industry is not of one 
mind about the merits of the input- 
output case. Farm equipment makers, 
for instance, aren’t by any means so 
aroused as the auto people. And not 
all the auto people are equally against 
the DPA plan. 

Industry objections boil down to the 
costly paper work and a suspicion that 
the statistics would not be valid for 
so specific an application as DPA has 
in mind. Information would lag six 
months or a year and would likely lack 
the detail DPA would need. And, most 
important, there’d be a chance for bu 
reaucratic control of private business 
beyond anything now existing, and for 
greater political and special-privilege 
maneuvering. 

“A man could sit in Washington 
and do the thinking for management 
everywhere,” said one Detroiter. “We'd 
no longer be taking initiative for mak- 
ing policy. It’s hard enough to do the 
job right here. Why does Washington 
think it can do the job better?” 
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1. It Floats—But Not Yet a Boat 


4. And Now It’s a Life Raft 


Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Long Beach 
(Calif.) division cooked up this air-sea 
rescue raft. It starts as an aluminum 
alloy cylinder. Two minutes after it’s 
tossed into the water, carbon dioxide 
starts inflating the rubber portions; the 
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cylinder sinks to serve as a steadying 
keel. The raft is 22 ft. long, has a 
4-cyl. engine and automatic pilot. It 
can even be radio-controlled. Food 
and survival equipment can take care 
of eight persons. 


Hybrid LIR.R.? 


Authority sees public 
ownership with private opera- 
tion as the cure for Long Is- 


land line's fiscal anemia. 
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TOP TEAM: Chief mobilizer Wilson, DiSalle of OPS, retiring stabilizer Johnston, 


incom- 


ing stabilizer Putnam, and Feinsinger of WSB are planning the . . . 


Rearguard Stabilization Fight 


Roger Putnam takes over the Economic Stabilization 
Agency just as the program of price and wage regulation 


comes to its biggest test. But he manages to be hopeful. 


This year can make or break the Ad- 
ministration’s program to _ stabilize 
prices and wages. And no one knows 
that better than Roger Lowell Putnam 
(cover), the unorthodox Yankee run- 
ning the Economic Stabilization 
Agency. 

The steel settlement being ham- 
mered out this month is the first 
hurdle. Putnam, although he’s opti- 
mistic about it, clearly sees that a “bad 
decision” can throw the stabilization 
trolley car off its tracks. 

By midyear inflationary pressures 
are likely to give price controls a real 
workout. In effect, controls are now 
on a standby basis on many products. 
The customers and competition, not 
controls, have held down most prices 
for the last 10 months. 

All this is likely to make the new 
stabilization administrator's job one 
of the toughest in Washington. 
¢ Optimistic—Putnam, energetic and 
cheerful, isn’t letting it faze him; he 
thinks the steel settlement—on both 
wages and prices—can be worked out 
“within the formulas.” And if it works 
that way, he thinks the settlement 
won't involve precedents that will up- 
set the broad stabilization strategy. 

Putnam himself hopes to hold steel 
wage increases to “minimum limits.” 
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He hopes the union will accept the 
Wage Stabilization Board’s recom- 
mendations—and that these will con- 
sist of a cost-of-living increase plus 
fringe benefits that fall within the 
limits already set by the board. This 
would keep the steelworkers’ take rea- 
sonable enough so that it wouldn’t be a 
big incentive for John L. Lewis and 
other union leaders to go after thump- 
ing increases of their own. 

WSB has already shown considerable 
ingenuity in fitting wage increases into 
its formulas. 
¢ Bargain—But the board—and Put- 
nam—will need all the ingenuity it can 
muster to settle the steel case. The 
President has already made a bargain 
with Philip Murray (BW—Dec.29'51, 
p32), and price questions are wrapped 
up in every part of the case. The steel 
companies insist on getting assurance 
on price increases before they make a 
deal on wages. The union wants a wage 
increase that will keep its members 
well ahead of increases in the cost of 
living. And, finally, the board has 
already carried its “flexible” approach 
to wage increases about as far as it can 
without becoming a mere rubber stamp. 

Putnam’s problem is complicated by 
the fact that he won’t have full con- 
trol. He doesn’t have jurisdiction over 


WSB when it sets up a panel to settle 
specific disputes. When it is sitting 
as a policymaker on gemeral stabiliza 
tion problems, WSB does come under 
Putnam. But when the board func- 
tions as an arbitration panel, Putnam 
vo out. In this case, when you come 
right down to it, the President is 
likely to have the decisive hand. 


1. Price Rise, Too 


On the other side of the question— 
ptices—Putnam also hopes for a mini- 
mum increase. But he emphasizes that 
ESA must be fair. “Everyone—includ- 
ing the steel companies—will have his 
day in court.” He underlines his be- 
lief that “The American people want 
to see both sides handled fairly.” 

So if the union’s gains look impres- 
sive, the steel companics are likely to 
get higher prices. But Putnam says 
they'll have to prove the merit of their 
increase within the present policies. 
He doesn’t believe that the wage in- 
crease will justify price increases. But 
prices might be raised along the lines 
of the Capéhart Amendment. 

The steel case was dropped in Put 
nam’s lap the day he took office, barely 
five weeks ago. Price stabilizer Mike 
DiSalle handed Putnam a confidential 
report on steel prices as he was sworn 
in. Putnam read it and destroved it. 
DiSalle urged that no price increases 
be allowed. Says Putnam, “He had to 
say that or he wouldn’t be worth his 
salt as a price administrator.” But the 
report came back to haunt Putnam last 
week when columnist Drew Pearson 
published it. Reporters queried Put 
nam on it immediately. He denied 
seeing it, didn’t realize that it was the 
DiSalle report until he later read Pear- 
son’s column. 


ll. Real Test for Controls 


Steel will be the test of wage con- 
trols. Since controls were slapped on 
early last year, wage rates have risen 
only slowly—but the controls weren't 
set up until the first big round of post- 
Korean wage increases had about run 
if$ course. So a big wage-price increase 
in steel might well trigger a chain of 
increases through industry. 
¢No Rules Will Hold—Stabilizing 
prices is a parallel—but different—job. 
It’s a battle in which no fixed rules or 
policies will hold. Putnam’s job is 
essentially a delaying action, managing 
an orderly retreat. He must try to hold 
increases to a minimum and still keep 
prices and wages in balance. Above 
all, the fight will be to keep the wage- 
price spira! from picking up speed. 

The economic climate is changing. 
With the pressures building up, hold- 
ing prices to a 3% rise over the year 
would rate a gold star; an increase of 
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no more than 5% would be good. 

Here are the complications cropping 
up for Putnam: 

e Price pressures are rising. Di- 
Salle had the luck to freeze prices in 
January, 1951, at a peak—just before 
the tide ebbed and pulled many prices 
below ceilings. But the sensitive price 
indexes have tumed up now—and the 
cost of living creeps steadily higher. 

¢ Shortages are growing. Industry 
won't be over the hump on metal short- 
ages until late in the year—if then. 
Growing tightness of copper, alumi- 
num, other metals may bring back 
black markets. And with production 
of autos, television sets, and other con- 
sumer hard goods dragging, there'll be 
growing pressure on these prices. 

¢ Politics will dominate many de- 
cisions. Congress gave the stabilizers 
many a rough time last year. With 
clections nearing, it’ll be harder and 
harder for the agencies to demand the 
“equality of sacrifice” that will be 
needed to keep down inflation. 

And politics may take Putnam’s 
right hand off the job. Washington 
gives Mike DiSalle credit for keeping 
the Office of Price Stabilization operat- 
ing—and for persuading Congress to 
leave some tecth in the agency's fran- 
chise. But DiSalle has already served 
notice that he wants to Icave. 


lll. Fair But Not Rigid 


In short, all the things that were ex- 
pected to haunt price controls last year 
promise to appear this year. 

You can look for some 
from the new administrator. 

Putnam isn’t ready to commit him- 
self to a specific plan yet. He feels that 
controls must be used to do the job 
that competition usually does in forcing 
industry to keep cutting its costs, im- 
proving efficiency—‘“‘something Ameri- 
cans have been doing magnificently for 
hundreds of years.” 

But controls can’t be rigid, and they 
must be fair. For that reason, he’s not 
sure that Eric Johnston’s carnings 
standards are equitable. Johnston, 
whom Putnam succeeds, would not al- 
low price relief to an industry unless 
its earnings fell below 85% of the base 
period average. He wouldn’t allow 
relicf to an individual company unless 
it went into the red. Putnam feels that 
the formula is tough on young and 
growing industries and on individual 
companies. Also, “it smacks of profit 
control. ‘That’s no way to maintain 
the incentives that keep industry doing 
a better job year by year.” 

¢ Cost Into Price—Putnam is also 
dead set against a formula that auto- 
matically passes cost increases through 
into price increases. “That’s just as 
bad in undermining the incentive to 
do a job.” 


new ideas 
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So you will get variations from the 
formula, such as special treatment for 
hardship cases for both industries and 
companies. And you may well get an 
entirely new formula for price standards 
before Putnam is through. 

Biggest problems that Putnam sees 
for stabilization are the metals and 
foods, particularly fresh fruits and 
vegetables, which are exempted from 
price control. OPS has been under 

Tessure to raise prices on the non- 
leone metals, particularly those im- 
ported in important quantities. 

¢ Income Up—But Putnam has a major 
advantage on metals. They are rationed 
under CMP, which tremendously eases 
the pressure on prices. He expects 
more trouble on foods. Last year 
housewives kept a checkrein on prices 
by rushing savings banks rather than 
meat counters. But incomes are in- 
creasing quite steadily—personal income 
jumped from a rate of $225-billion in 
1950 to’ about $260-billion at the end 
of ’51—so there may be steadily increas- 
ing pressure on consumer prices. 


IV. Policy—and Needling 


Putnam sees himself as a_policy- 
maker and a needler. He likes to leave 
the agencies under him independent. 
But he has to approve major iatines, 
And he doesn’t like to have them come 
to him on a take-it-or-leave-it ‘basis. So 
he likes to sit in with board members 
on major questions of wage on price 
policy, getting into the argument carly 


enough to bring about a compromise. 
e Mathematics and Politics—Putnam is 
a Boston Brahmin on both sides of the 
family. A mathematician, with honors 
from Harvard, he was picked by the 
Navy in World War I to run tests on 
new guns for the battleship emg 
In World War II he helped plan the 
Navy’s part in the invasion of Nor- 
mandy. 

Putnam is a Democrat with practical 
political experience. He was three times 
elected mayor of Springfield, Mass. 
Putnam served as deputy director, and 
then director, of the office of Contract 
Settlement after World War II and 
then liquidated the agency in jigtime. 
Between times he won his spurs in busi- 
ness by building up Package Machinery 
Co. 

Putnam works closely with his boss, 
mobilization director C. E. Wilson. 
In Washington, they live in the same 
apartment building and drive to work 
together each day. Even Putnam’s 
philosophy toward the job is like that 
of his ‘boss. “Controls are bad, and 
they must go as soon as we can get 
rid of them.” But in the meantime 
they both think that controls are 
needed to do the job that competition 
usually does. 

As a businessman, Putnam says he 
feels about price controls the way Don 
Mitchell, president of Sylvania, does. 
Mitchell’s story: “We're getting used 
to alphabetical agencies running prices. 
Before it was OPA. Now it’s OPS. In 
between it was RCA and GE.” 


Now You Can Buy a Matisse—to Walk On 


Modern Art, New 
of copies locally through W. & J. Sloane. 


Art and merchandising have joined forces 
to produce “the most unusual and beauti- 
ful rug ever mass-produced in America,” 
as one art critic put it. Henri Matisse de- 
signed the rug, called “Mimosa,” and Alex- 
ander Smith, Inc., niade it. The 3-ft. by 5- 
ft. mg is now hanging in the Museum of 


York, for limited sale 


It retails at $100. New York the 
show, and limited-edition sale of 500 rugs, 
will move to museums in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and other cities, with a tie-in between 
the museum and a local store. 


From 
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RYERSON 


Up-to-the-Minute Steel Service 
eee 110 Years Young 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON STEEL BARS —Hot rolled and cold ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold finished, heat- 





finished treated ... Standord and aircraft quality 
STRUCTURALS—Channels,angles,beams,etc. STAINLESS—Bors, plates, sheets, tubes, etc. 
PLATES— Many types: Inlond 4-Way Sofety REINFORCING—Bors and accessories, spi- —_ FN : 
Plate, etc. rals, wire mesh ee a 


SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, many types BABBITT—Five types, also Ryertex plastic 
and coatings bearings 

TURING — Seamless and welded, mechanical MACHINERY & TOOLS—For every kind of 
and boiler tubes metal fabrication 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
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MO-PAC 


..-maintains almost 
a bridge a mile 


in its 10.000 
mile system 





TEXAS \A 


4 
oe 


Daily inspection, repair and modernization of more than 
8,000 bridges is a huge task . . . but vital to safeguard facilities 
and assure dependable service. For bridges and 

trestles constitute important shortcuts which help speed 
service for shippers and passengers alike. 

As it enters its second century of service, the oldest railroad 
west of the Mississippi will continue to do everything possible 
to add to its reputation as the most modern, progressive 
system serving the West-Southwest Empire. 


IN OUR 
SECOND CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 





SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Atomic energy viding a symbolic 
trickle of electricity at the AEC’s Idaho 
breeder react \ trial run produced 
100 kw. as a ct of heat from 
the reactor, team turbine 
generator. It to run pumps 
and light the 


The People Act t tle ¢ 1 new 
weckly tele starting 
Jan. 6 over a Cl vi s backed 
by the Ford lation, s s how 
communiti their local prob 
lems throug f ly ic Ford 
project also off vice to the 


communiti 


Squabbling sed football will 
break into t wain this weel 
end Colk ntatives at 
tional College Ath] Assn. meetings 
in Cincinnati ’ under pressure 
from the tele idustrv—and some 
member colleg to relax their grip and 
allow more ga to be telecast 

* 
Kaiser-Frazer won a round in its fight 
to make Cyrus S$. Eaton and Wilham 
R. Daley of Otis & Co. personally re- 
sponsible for t $3.1-million judg- 
ment K-F won from Otis (BW —Dec. 
8°51,p156 tat yurt in Wilming- 
ton, Del., i preliminary judg- 
ment in favor of t ompany, to be- 
come final next iday unless a de- 
fense is entered inwhile. 


TV prices are still going down. The 
trend was led Crosley, with cuts 
of $20 to S60 11 console models, 
and Motorola, with cuts of $30 to $125 


on some of it ) models for 1952 


Lower prices dot t innual midwinter 
sales books of t mail order houses. 
Cuts are deepest on soft goods and 
appliances. 


A legal battle i iping up over CAB’s 
grant of a certificate to New York Air- 
ways to operate a helicopter mail, pas- 
senger, and carg rvice in the New 
York City area. Metropolitan Air Com- 
muting, the other active applicant for 
the route, has petitioned for reconsider- 
ation. 

* 
New York State Barge Canal broke 
all records in 1951 for tonnage between 
the Hudson River and the Great Lakes: 
5,211,472 tons, against the old record 
of 5,014,206 tor 

° 
Half the people in the U.S. will see 
or hear next July’s political conventions 
in Chicago. Philco Corp. signed with 
NBC for both radio and television cov- 


erage. 
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Here Come the Pipeliners! 


Snaking along under the United States are more than 
three hundred thousand miles of pipe line. 

They carry gasoline, oil, natural gas from where the 
oil fields are to where you are. 

Some lines are just a few miles long—from oil well to 
nearby refinery. 

One is the world’s longest—from the Rio Grande to 
New York City, over mountains, under rivers, 1,840 
miles. 

Three hundred men and a thousand tons of equip- 
ment can lay a mile of “‘big inch”’ pipe a day in good 
weather—but the weather is seldom good and the going 
is always rough wherever the pipeliners work. 

Giant crawler tractors (like the International TD-24 
you see here) bulldoze clear the right-of-way, hold the 
pipe sections for welding, lift the finished pipe line for 
protective coatings, lower it into the trench, and cover 
it over with earth. 

Wherever you see the big red machines with the IH 
trade-mark—in pipelining, earthmoving, logging, min- 
ing, road building—you know a good job of work is 
being done. 

Wherever the pipeliners go, International’s TD-24 is 
the ‘‘Big Red Champ,” the fastest and most power- 
ful crawler tractor on the market. The one in the 
picture above is working for H. L. Gentry Con- 


struction Company of Jackson, Michigan, on a pipe 
line ‘‘spread’’ in the Appalachians. 


INTERNATIONAL Power rnar pays 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Industriel Power . . . McCormick Form 
Equipment ond Formali Tractors . . . Motor Trucks 
. . . Refrigerators and Freezers 
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SPECIFY 


STALWART 


RUBBER PARTS! 


Custom - engineered and 
fabricated from special 
stocks in production quan- 
tities, these portscanhave 
maximum resistance 
to extreme temperatures, 
petroleum products, 
chemicals, weathering, 
abrasion or other deteri- 
orating factors. 


STALWART will supply 
precision molded, extrud- 
ed, die-cut or mandrel- 
built shapes to meet ex- 
octing original equip- 
ment requirements. STAL- 
WART ports will comply 
with individual, S.A.E. or 
A.S.T.M. specifications, 
ond they can have vary- 
ing degrees of hardness, 
tensile strength and 
elongation. 


When QUALITY COUNTS 
.. » Specify STALWART! 


Write todoy for 
CATALOG 51SR-1 
for complete 
information. 


TALWART RUBBER CO. 


357 Northfield Road ¢ Bedford, Ohio 








~ Total Cost 
of Living 

Old New 
* 


1941... 110.2 
1942... 119.8 
1943... 124.2 
1944... 126.6 
19454.. 129.3 


November, 1946. .% 152.2 
November, 1947... 164.9 
November, 1948... 172.2 
November, 1949... 168.6 
January, 1950.... 166.9 168.2 


+ November, 1950... 175.6 176.4 
178.4 178.8 

181.6 181.5 

183.8 

184.5 


184.6 
185.4 
185.2 
185.5 
185.5 





of Living 


Clothing Rent 
Old New Old New 
* + 


113.8 107.8 
125.9 108.0 
133.5 108.0 
142.1 108.2 
148.7 108,3 


171.0 1088 
190.2 115.2 
201.4 118.8 
186.3 122.0 
196.0 185.0 185.0 122.6 129.4 


210.8 195.0 194:3 125.4 132.5 
216.3 196.4 195.5 125.8 132.9 
221.9 199.7 198.5 126.0 133.2 
226.0 203.2 202.0 126.8 134.0 
226.2 204.6 203.1 127.3 134.7 


225.7 205.2 203.6 127.7 135.1 
227.4 205.7 204.0 128.0 135.4 
226.9 205.5 204.0 128.3 135.7 
227.7 204.9 203.3 128.8 136.2 
227.0 205.2 203.6 129.3 136.8 











186.6 226.3 227.3 210.7 209.0 130.0 137.5 
187.4 229.2 229.2 211.0 208.9 130.8 138.2 


|; November, 1951 189.3 188.6 232.1 231.4 209.9 207.6 131.4 138.9 


“BLS has revised its formula for computing the cgst-of-living index (BW-Mar. 10, ‘51, pl!2). 
Since fhe old index is still widely used in labor-manogement bargaining, BLS will continve 


issuing both sets of figures at least through 1952. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
ss é 


Squeeze on WSB: Steel, C of L 


Board tackles wag. problem with knowledge that it 
must avoid a strike and still cave wage ceilings intact. Other- 


wise, T-H is the only resort. 


It was an old twist on an even older 
line, but it was the slogan of the week 
in Washington: As steel goes, so goes 
inflation 

This is what made it much more 
than a wisecrack: 

e A jumpy cost-of-living index had 
just shown a new spring upward 
(above) 

e The steel labor dispute is for- 
mally before the ‘‘flexible-minded” 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

¢ The line forming behind the 
CIO steel union of other organizations 
determined to push through whatever 
hole steel makes in the wage ceiling 
now stretches almost further than the 
eye can see. 

The beleaguered economic _ stabil- 
izers, DiSalle and Putnam, knew they 


couldn't avoid ng to terms with 
the steel indust 1 price boosts to 
cover whateve cost increases the 
CIO wins in tl ills 
How much? How soon? In what 
form? These 
and prices f 52 that this week 
start getting an ed. It begins with 
the opening of WSB’s hearings in 
Washington. « issues in the steel 
labor case 
e “Substantial” —Truman certified the 
steel dispute to WSB as a means of 
getting USW’s Philip Murray to post- 
pone a nationwid steel strike sct for 
Dec. 31 BW—Dec.29’51,p32 A 
special union nvention at Atlantic 
City rectified the delay this weck, but 
(1) renewed demands for a “substan- 
tial” package ettlement, and 


questions on wages 
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...and here are 


4&4 some Bethlehem 
aii we milestones of 


va 


4 BRIDGING CHESAPEAKE BAY. Steelwork for the great new bridge link- 
ing Sandy Point and Kent Island, Md., is being fabricated and erected by 
Bethlehem. Much progress was made in 1951. The giant steel structure, 
4.03 miles long, is to be part of an express highway between New York 
and Washington—a high-speed route that will completely bypass all cities. 


FIRST ORE FROM VENEZUELA. The first cargo of Venezuelan iron ore to> 
reach this country arrived in March from Bethlehem’s mines at El Pao. 
When full production is reached, these deposits are scheduled to yield about 
3,000,000 tons annually; if necessary, this can be increased to 5,000,000 tons. 
The picture shown here was taken at Puerto de Hierro, where ore from the 
mines is stockpiled and later placed in seagoing vessels for the trip to the States. 


MAKING STEELMAKING 
SAFER. Our plant at 
Bethlehem, Pa., again 
won first place among 
the country’s large steel 
plants in the 1950-51 
safety contest held by 
the National Safety 
Council. Second place 
went to our Johnstown, 
Pa., plant. Proving 
once more that safety 
is the result of care- 


ful planning, including MORE CAPACITY. It is expected that Bethlehem’s steel- 
group meetings such producing capacity will reach 17,600,000 net tons by 
as the one shown here. ‘ the end of 1952—an increase of 2,600,000 tons since 
January, 1950. Many facilities for other operations 
have also been added—as, for example, this 66-in. cold- 
reduction mill, which was placed in service during 1951. 


WORLD'S PIG-IRON RECORD. 
In October a new world’s 
record for pig-iron produc- 
tion was set by blast furnace 
“H” at Bethichem’s Spar- 
rows Point plant. The figure: 
56,010 tons—which exceeded 
the amount ever before pro- 
duced in one month by a 
single furnace. This was the 
fourth time the same unit 
had set a production record. 


FASTEST AMERICAN-BUILT LINERS. Constructed at Beth- 

lehem’s Quincy yard, the American ship Independence 

took to the seas in 1951. She now makes regular passenger - 4 ETH LEH E 
runs between New York, France, and Italy. The Inde- . ‘ 

pendence and a sister ship, the Constitution (also de- 

livered by Bethlehem in 1951), are the fastest commercial | STE E 3 
vessels ever built in this country and have outstandingly fine 

appointments for passenger comfort. If need arises, both 

can be converted to transports carrying 5,000 troops each. 








Hydraulic 
tilt out 
clears 

kettle for 

servicing 


STAINLESS STEEL 
STEAM JACKETED 


pressure kettles 
processing units 


Turn to GROEN with confidence as the 
world’s largest producers. Depend on our 
50 years’ experience for the units you need 

in Stainless or other mod- 
ern alloys Shown here are 
typical GROEN Cooker-Agi- 
tator Kettles in daily oper- 
ation throughout industry, 
affording top 
efficiency 

in low-cost 
industrial 

processing. 

Count on the 

GROEN skill, 

facilities and 

resources to 

produce your 

similar and/or 

special re- 

quirements 

Write us 

today. No 

obligation. 


Designed for fast 
pouring of extra 2-TON VACUUM 
MELT KETTLE 


viscous products 
A special, We built 
a large battery of 
hese, fast 


GROEN MFG. CO. 
4535 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 39 


30 Church Street . New York 7 
7? Front Street * San Francisco 1! 


STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JIACKETED KETTLES 





. Nobody in government 
or union wants to see T-H 
invoked .. .” 


STEEL begins on p. 30 


warned of a strike after WSB reports, 
if the steel dispute isn’t settled satis- 
factorily. 

WSB’s role is to make recommenda- 
tions on all issues—economic and non- 
cconomic—in dispute. Neither side is 
bound to accept the board's proposals 
as a basis for a settlement. If the union 
finds them unsatisfactory, only White 
House use of. the controversial Taft 
Hartley 80-day-injunction law could 
bar a walkout. 
¢ Settlement—Nobody in government 
or union wants to see T-H_ involved. 
So there will be a lot of pressure for a 
settlement through WSB. 

The board’s steel panel is headed by 
Harry Schulman, Yale law professor 
and impartial umpire for Ford-United 
Auto Workers (CIO) disputes. WSB 
has handed Schulman three other top 
flight disputes—Borg-Wamer, Wright 
Acronautical, and brass fabricators. All 
are still pending 

At midweek WSB still hadn’t named 
the second public member on the steel 
panel. But it had announced that in 
dustry would be represented by Adm. 
Earle Mills (Ret.), president of Foster 
Whecler Corp., New York, and John 
C. Bane, Pittsburgh attorney in the 
law firm of Redd, Smith, Shaw & Mc 
Clay 

lor labor, Eli Oliver, economist for 
several AIL unions, will represent AFL 
Arnold Campo, intemational repre 
sentative of USW in California, re- 
cently assigned to help push USW 
cases through WSB, will represent 
CIO 
¢ Divided—The panel will hold hear- 
ings, probably in Washington, _ be- 
ginning next week. These will take 
several weeks. The panel will then 
report to WSB-—probably making no 
recommendations, but simply giving 
its divided views on the issues in the 
dispute 

WSB will give the stecl industry 
and union an opportunity to comment 
on the views of the panel members. It 
will also keep in close touch with Put- 
nam, who will have to explain the wage 
recommendations to the public if they 
mean price. increases. Putnam, mean- 
while, will be in close touch with 
DiSalle on the price effects of the 
possible wage adjustments. 

e The Public—There is a chance that 
WSB might Ict the panel’s views “leak 
out”—or even announce them—in order 
to get the public’s reaction. Public 
feeling can influence WSB. The board 


vielded to public opinion recently in 








fe nus FOREST 


pewei in mus P 


ORESTRY PRATINES ERBORSIO FY 
wiScONS CONSERVATION bert 


Many Industrial 
Products Start Here 


Mosinee “fibres that 
work for industry” 
depend upon a re- 
forestation program 

which not only assures trees for 

the future but protects our forests 
today. Mosinee Industrial Forests, 
augmented by aid in planting 
waste land, make raw material 
supply secure and ever-growing. 

From seedlings to technically 

MOSINEE 

safeguards every step in the 


controlled papers, 


process of making 
Mosinee Fibres 
that work for industry. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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“... it is customary for gov- 
ernment agencies to express 
themselves on key issues 
only j..” 


STEEL begins on p. 30 


deciding not to adopt panel recommen- 
dations for “stabilizing” wages of tool 
and die makers at a higher level. 

WSB won’t consult Putnam on non- 
economic issues like the union shop. 
The ‘economic stabilizer doesn’t figure 
in disputes settling, a function assigned 
to WSB last April independent of the 
defense law. 

Any rebuff from Putnam of what 
WSB considers a fair settlement might 
lead to another breakup of WSB simi- 
lar to the one that occurred last Feb- 
tuary. So it is likely that WSB’s public 
members at least will feel Putnam's 
pulse on various wage increase alterna- 
tives before coming to a hard-and-fast 
conclusion. 
¢ Main Issues—Neither the panel nor 
WSB is likely to make recommenda- 
tions on all 22 of the issues in the 
steel case. Where there are so many 
issues and there has been so little real 
collective bargaining, it is customary 
for government agencies like WSB to 
express themselves on the key issues 
only, hoping that settlement of them 
will facilitate settling the others 
through further bargaining. WSB thus 
far has made recommendations in only 
one dispute, also involving the steel 
union. It recommended an 8¢ general 
wage increase and let the union and 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
bargain further on internal wage in- 
equities and fringe benefits, which they 
did. 

The key issue in the steel case, 
naturally, is the general wage increase. 
The union is asking a general increase 
of 15¢ an hour, plus an average of 
34¢ for widening job differentials. 
Under its cost-of-living and wage-in- 
equities policies, WSB apparently can 
find justification for this demand. So 
the real brake on the wage rise will 
have to be applied by Putnam—who 
thinks in price terms, too. 
eAnnual Wage—WSB may make 
recommendations on paid holidays and 
higher shift differentials. It very likely 
will duck the guaranteed annual wage— 
an issue the government has been side- 
stepping since Murray raised it during 
World War II. And it may suggest a 
compromise of the union shop issue, 
one that has been gaining acceptance in 
ClO-organized industries. It is a modi- 
fied union shop where only new em- 
plovees have to join the union after 
the customary 30-day probationary 
period. 
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F separate 


and distinct laboratories 
control A/ the variables 


From raw hides and compounds 
to final inspection... every 

step in the production 

of Trostel packings and oil 
seals is carried on under 

the watchful supervision 

of three separate and distinct 
Trostel laboratories. 


This unusually complete control 
is possible because Trostel 
performs all of the basic 
pre-production operations in 
both leather and rubber— 
more of them than any’ 

other manufacturer. 


SYNTHETICS LABORATORY 


The end result is a thoroughly 
tested product based on 

known operating data...one 
that can be produced economically 
in quantity ...to meet the 

most exacting specifications for 
quality and dimensional accuracy. 


We invite your inquiry. 
IMPREGNATIONS LABORATORY 


ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY 
General Offices and Packings Division e« Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Sales Offices: Houston © Los Angeles © Worcester, Mass. © San Francisco © Seattle 





Vapor from 
Paper 


STOPS RUST 


For Saco-Lowell 


Here, messy grease and oil 
coatings have had their day. 
Now, in only the time it takes to 
line a box, textile machine parts 
are ready to ship or store with 
no chance of rusting. 

Angier VPI* Wrap gives off 
a vapor that protects for months 
onend. Because slushing is elimi- 
nated, customers are saved the 
time and trouble of “cleaning”. 

This vapor method of packag- 
ing already has been PROVEN 
more effective ... more economi- 
cal for protecting these products: 
( Machinery - Industrial, ( ) Steel in 


Metal Working, Farm, process of 
Office, Construction. fabrication, 


( ) Becta! Machinery, ( ) Instr uments 

Appliances, Products. and clocks, 
( ) Fabricated Products ( ) Ordnance 

Cutlery, Hardware, etc. Equipment, 

Transportation Equip- Others: 
( ) menr—arcratt, Auto, ( ) 

Noval, Railroad, etc. 

Check your product now. Send 
this with your letterhead to get 
VPI facts and name of our dis- 
tributor near you. Angier Corpor- 
ation, Framingham 7, Mass. 

Most Experienced Name in Vapor Rust Preventives 


Angier 





is the new chairman of SSB, 
replacing Allen. 


Mostly 


Businessmen, broadly - speaking, are 
either grumbling about government 
salary control or ignoring it. Those who 
are grumbling are doing so cither be- 
cause the controls are pinching them or 
because rulings from Washington are so 
slow coming. 

In any case, the Salary Stabilization 
Board right now couldn’t win a popu- 
larity contest. The obvious question, 
then, is this: Just what does the board 
think it is controlling, and how is the 
job being attempted? 
¢ On the Record—The board members, 
and their operational staff, conceive 
their job to be this: 

e Let a company do what it nor- 
mally does. 

¢ Keep a company from using its 
extra defense earnings to pass out raises 
that it would not normally give. 

e Maintain the usual pay differ- 
ential between lower management, such 
as foremen and supervisors, and pro- 
duction line workers who are con- 
trolled by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 
¢ Off the Record—But probably a more 
basic reason for SSB’s existence is this: 
to keep the unions happy. 

Washington, actually, is not greatly 
concerned over salary controls. SSB 
people themselves admit that they 
aren’t worried about the inflationary 
impact of possible salary increases to 
the 5-million people under their juris- 
diction. The important thing is to 
keep WSB-controlled wage eamers 


MILLER 


is vice-chairman in 
ROTHSCHILD charge of operations. 


Boos and Fe 


happy by making a show of controlling 
salary carners as well—even if it’s only 
a show. As a ult, SSB’s attack has 
been more half-hearted. And 
that has led to some severe criticism 

mostly of two kinds 

e That the board’s regulations do 
not fit salary problems or cover enough 
of them. 

e That loyers can’t get fast 

action—if any 1 their applications for 
approval of adjustments. 
e The History—Salary control started 
late. Along wages, salarics were 
frozen on Jan 1951. The Wage 
Stabilization Board immediately thawed 
the freeze on wages with its 10% 
“catch-up” formula and rules for merit 
increases. It thinking mainly in 
terms of wages and was trving to cor 
rect the dislocation in wage rates that 
took place following Korea 

Little thought was given to salary 
problems until last May, when Eric 
Johnston, then economic stabilizer, set 
up salary-control machinery. The actual 
five-man board was not named until 
July. Until then, staffers simply 
bundled existing WSB regulations into 
a single package—Reg. 1—for salaried 
employees. 

Johnston, friendly to labor, was 
obsessed with the idea that wage and 
salary controls had to be applied alike 
—even though under separate boards 
Otherwise, organized labor wouldn’t 
support wage controls. Labor leaders 
had probably impressed this on Johns- 
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operational 


directs SSB’s 
COOPER ofhice, OSS. 


Cheers for SSB 


ton when he was negotiating with them 
to reactivate the wage board after they 
had walked out. When SSB was set 
up, it was required to adhere to WSB 
policies ‘‘to the fullest possible extent.” 
e “Aping” WSB-—As a result of this 
wage and salary ticup, the chief criticism 
from WSB’s public and industry mem 
bers was that the salary board stuck too 
closely to the wage rules without know- 
ing, really, whether they fitted the 
varying salary situations. 

SSB, it was charged, was just pawing 
feebly at the salary problem; its mem- 
bers lacked practical experience in the 
field; they had failed to work out a 
broad, fundamental policy for con- 
trolling salaries. Instead, they were 
“aping” WSB. 

Specifically, the criticism went this 
way: It doesn’t make sense to have the 
same 10% cost-of-living “catch-up” for- 
mula for executive salaries that you 
have for wage earners. Executive sal- 
aries are determined on the basis of 
merit, initiative, and results—not hourly 
rates or units of output. 

Moreover, a group determination of 
salary increases, as with wages, can’t 
really fit the individual adjustments 
common for management employces 
and executives. And because of high tax 
rates, increases in high salaries don’t 
have the same inflationary impact as do 
wage increases. 
¢ The Board’s Reply—SSB defends its 
own 10% “catch-up” this way: 10% 
doesn’t mean much to the big fellow 
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is SSB’s deputy exec- 
DESMOND utive director. 


in the upper tax bracket, but it does 
to the foreman and the supervisor who 
work alongside the men allowed 10% 
raises by WSB. 

With this in mind, SSB thought it 
could divide the top, policy-making 
executive group from those at the lower 
management level, with different rules 
for each. But it has been unable to 
draw a line between them and_ has 
given up. Instead, it has fallen back on 
the salary pool concept, which leaves 
most of the line-drawing to the in- 
dividual company. 

Under this setup, a company has a 
certain lump of money out of which 
it pays its salaries. This lump, or pool, 
is controlled to a certain extent by 
SSB; it can increase as the company 
grows or as the cost of living goes up. 
But within the pool, the company can 
hand out individual raises pretty much 
as it likes. 

The only thing SSB insists on is 
that these raises go first to the lower- 
level management salaries, to keep them 
in line with the wage carner’s raises. 
Aside from that, it’s the company— 
not SSB—that does the controlling. 
¢ Speedup—Where you have a problem 
and need a ruling or the answer to a 
question, you usually need it quickly. 
To speed things up, SSB is opening 14 
field offices adjoining WSB regional 
offices in 14 major cities. The men in 
charge will be authorized to make de- 
cisions in most of the cases. In addi- 
tion, an arrangement has been made for 





Want the greatest economy... 
the greatest efficiency... 


select 
the dealer who 
features 


STEELCASE 


Your Steelcase dealer offers 
you more than attractive 
office furniture . . . he offers 
you an engineered office plan. 
While Steelcase units are 
beautiful with their smart, 
modern colors, new metallic 
finishes and matching up- 
holstery and tops—they are 
also the last word in office 
efficiency. Steelcase furni- 
ture is engineered with 
standardized, interchange- 
able parts to give you the 
convenience and flexibility 
that saves time, space and 
money. Your local Steelcase 
dealer is a specialist in office 
layout. See him today. 
B® Look for Steelcase 

in the classified section 

of your telephone 

directory. 


— i =e = 


Business Pquiprye 


For new ideas in 
office planning, write for 
“Tooling Up Your Office’’ 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FORD CITY, PA 
MARYSVILLE 


* SALEM, OHIO 
OHIO 
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Motor Repair Shop 
Finds No Major Repairs 
For KLIXON Protected Motors 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA.: James W. Biedler (right) 
and Elmer S. Burleson of Biedler's Electric Motor 
Repair Shop know from experience that KLIXON 
Protectors protect motors against burnout. 
“Most motors in our area that need repair pass 
through our shop. We have seen a great variety of 
motors, and observed that those equipped with 
Klixon Protectors need only minor repairs — prac- 
tically never for windings. Those that are not so 
protected frequently burnout.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacwrer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
uced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
Manual reser KLIXON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


=~ Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
LIxoO 2601 FOREST STREET 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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the 80 wage-hour offices ‘to distribute 
salary-control regulations and give you 
“advice and counsel.” 

SSB does not deny that salary cases 
have been backing up in its offices, 
with many employers irate over delay, 
SSB has been getting about 500 cases 
a week and deciding about 350—thus 
slipping about 35%. Its backlog is 
about 6,500. 

By contrast, WSB has been doing 
three times the volume—receiving 1,400 
cases a week, issuing 1,000 decisions. 
¢ Rubber Stamp, No Stamp—Partly 
because of this growing backlog of 
work, and partly because its staff is 
undermanned, SSB has given the appli- 
cations pretty perfunctory treatment. 
In many cases, a salary application is 
identical with what the employer has 
filed with WSB for hourly workers; 
so SSB merely waits for WSB to make 
its decision, then rubberstamps the 
salary proposal. At other times, SSB 
replics to an employer's application by 
simply sending him a copy of the 
vegulations. 

And as a result of these things, 
which have led to a lack of confidence 
in SSB, many employers have been 
dishing out raises without bothering 
to clear through the board. This is 
fairly easy to do: Under existing rules, 
you need only promote an employee, 
or change the title or description of his 
job, in order to raise his salary legally. 
¢ Split Setup—The divided structure of 
salary-control machinery—a salary board 
making broad policies and a staff apply- 
ing them to particular cases—has come 
in for criticism, too. WSB successfully 
fought off this kind of setup when it 
was proposed in Congress. 

The salary setup is like this: The 
board, working more or less in an 
academic vacuum, decides on a certain 
policy. ‘Then the Office of Salary Stabil- 
ization—ostensibly headed by the SSB 
chairman, but actually run by a career 
man, director Joseph D. Cooper—ap- 
plies the policy as applications come 
in for approval. 
¢ Improvements—This division of re- 
sponsibility is being bridged somewhat 
bv establishment of a fall-time vice- 
chairman of SSB who will also run 
operations. He is V. Henry Rothschild 
II, former New York corporation attor- 
ney and authority on executive com- 
pensation. He has been doubling as 
a member and counsel for SSB. 

The salary-control picture can be ex- 
pected to improve, too, under the new 
SSB chairman, Justin Miller, head of 
the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters and a former 
judge of the Tax Court and Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Miller has practical 
experience in business and tax prob- 
lems. Besides, with NARTB offices in 
Washington, he is in a good spot to 
cope with salary-control problems. 


“large packer 


Retiring president William L. Hutche- 
son (above) of AF'L’s carpenters leaves 
a job he has held 1915. Now 77 
he becomes president emeritus of the 
union, AFI 1 largest. M. A. 
Hutcheson, elect first vice-president 
at the carpente t c 
ceeds his fath« ident 
’ 


nvention, suc 


A $1.25 minimum instead of 
the present 75¢ ur, urged by 
CIO's legislat mmiuttee It will 
ask (although pefully) for the 
wage-and-hour law boost early in the 
new session of ( I 


wage, 


e 

Liberal support { 

house workers’ d f 

is being sought | 

page ad in The Nation, 
Th 


magazine I 


the CIO packing- 
in annual wage 
union in a full- 
weekly liberal 
n complains that 

ha not indicated they 
criously our 


} 


are willing t der 
urgent need for rly 


wage 


* 
The 100,000th beneficiary of the CIO 


ndustrywide insur- 
ance received h t check recently in 
New York. Sin February, 1944, the 
program in th s clothing industry 
alone has paid out $21-million in bene- 
fits. That doesn’t include nearly $8.4- 
million in pe since 
January, 1947 


clothing work« 


payments 

? persons. 
2 I 
Company-owned houses rented to work- 
ers must be considered a condition of 
employment, NLRB decided recently. 
So rentals are ibject to bargaining, 
along with wag AFL’s textile work 
ers won this d in a case brought 
against Bemis Bi Bag Co., which 
refused to bargain on rent increases. 
© 
in’t be discontinued 
t forbids changes in 
rangements existing 


A yearend bonus 
if a labor cont: 
“fixed financial 
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“Wonder Drugs” Kept Free of Contamination by R/M Rubber 


Before penicillin, the first of the antibiotic “wonder 
drugs,’ could be mass produced, a way had to be 
found to keepthis valuable drug from being contami- 
nated by corrosion of the essential extraction and 
elution tanks. ..10,000 to 20,000 gallons in capacity. 


This extremely technical assignment was a natural 
for Raybestos-Manhattan engineers, ‘or they are 
specialists in solving industry’s difficult rubber and 
asbestos problems. They licked this one by lining 
the tanks with rubber. As others of these life-saving 


drugs have come along—products like aureomycin 
and streptomycin—R/M has been entrusted again 
and again with rubber lining essential equipment. 


This important contribution to medicine is but 
one among many examples of R/M’s versatility. Al- 
most every industry, indeed almost every individual, 
is served by something R/M makes in its six great 
plants and laboratories. If you have a rubber or 
asbestos problem, consult an R/M representative. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. 
Raybestos Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
U.S. Asbestos . . . Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. 


Brake Blocks, Linings 
and Clutch Facings 


General Asbestos 8 Rubber Division, No. Charleston, S.C. 


Wabash Division, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


Other R/M products include: Asbestos Textiles + Sintered Metal Parts + Bowling Bails « V-Belts « Hose « Other industrial Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER. AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 





MILLIONS OF STAB-LOKS... 


ND HERE’S WHY 


“ee 
INDEPENDENT LABORATORY TESTS OF FIVE POPULAR CIRCUIT BREAKERS SHOW: 


% Total % Total Weight 

Total Weight of of Current 
of Metal Carrying 

Parts Assembiies 
22 
vu 
24 
28 


80.4 
56.0 
un 76.8 


Federal Noark Stab-loks pass the same Underwriters’ Laboratories 
electrical tests as the highest priced A.C. circuit breakers. And now 
(as shown above) mechanical comparisons of the five most popular 
breakers give added proof that Stab-lok is today’s best buy. 
Among other outstanding features: 


@ Stab-lok is a BIG, FULL-SIZE CIRCUIT BREAKER! 
© Stab-lok has FEWER and MORE RUGGED PARTS! 
@ Stab-lok uses metal where it counts — CARRYING CURRENT! 


FEDERAL NOARK introduced Stab-lok Circuit Breakers only a year and a 
half ago . . . yet now millions are in service and new sales records are estab- 
lished every month. And no wonder! 

Stab-lok does away with old-fashioned fuses and fuse boxes. Installed in a 
hall, kitchen or wherever most convenient, Stab-lok gives your home today’s 
safest, most modern circuit protection. When a “short” occurs, as soon as the 
cause is removed, service is restored by a mere flick of the switch. Stab-lok 
sells at fuse box prices ... and it’s the lowest priced breaker of absolutely 
proved dependability. 

When building or changing circuits, tell 
your electrician you want Stab-lok. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Moin Office: 30 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
~ = 


FEDERAL NOARK (7%“ 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; St. Louis, rong 
Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
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when the contract was signed. An 
arbitrator so ruled in a case brought by 
an independent union against Felsway 
Shoe Corp., which tried to drop a bonus 
plan after 10 years 

» 


No jobless pay is due a person who 
refuses a part-time job offered by his 
former full-time employer, a New York 
appellate court ruled recently. It barred 
benefits for a man who turned down a 
two-day-a-week job, paying $33.50, be- 
cause he wanted “only full-time work.” 
The court said he had refused employ- 
ment “without good cause.” 
- 


Blind workers employed by a Plattsburg 
(N.Y.) company demonstrate daily 
that the handicapped can be used efh- 
ciently and successfully. The sightless 
workers handle razor blades. 


Canadian unions have 1,029,000 mem- 
bers. Of these. 470,926 are in the 
Trades & Labor Congress, Canadian 
counterpart of Af Union member- 
ship in the Domini topped 1-million 
late in 1949; gain ice then have been 
small. 
+ 


AFL pressure is being applied between 
Congressional sessions for S. 1973—the 
bill to permit construction unions to 
negotiate union-shop contracts before 
work starts and to require workers to 
join a union it n days instead of 
the 30 required der Taft-Hartley. 
AFL failed to get the bill through the 
last session wh CIO opposed it 


BW—Oct.20'51 


C-of-L Adjustments O.K. 
In Piecework Rates 


Employers nov in make cost-of- 
living adjustments in piece rates and 
incentive arrangements without prior 
Wage Stabilizatic Board approval. 
l'o cut red tape, WSB told them how 
to do it. 

Employers wh ) straight piece 
rates may (1) boost rates by an average 
of not more than | of rates in effect 
Jan. 15, 1950, plus the percentage that 
c of | rises above ] 5, 1951; or (2) 
make the 10 ; increase as a side 
pavment, based on carnings. 

Employers who pay a base rate and 
an incentive rate n either make the 
10%-plus increas¢ the base rate or 
make it as a side payment on the basis 
of straight-time carnings 

WSB warned that emplovers can’t 
raise both base pay and incentive rates. 

The 10% is being allowed under 
WSB’s “catch-up” formula. The “plus” 
covers the rise in c of 1 since mid- 
January, 1951. 
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for quick starting 


That's what you want for your car, 
truck or tractor. A reliable, lead-acid 
type, Edison Automotive Battery will 
kick over your motor instantly under 
any conditions—and will keep doing 
it efficiently for years. 


for safety 


Modern railroading depends upon 
efficient operation of vital track-side 
and highway crossing signals. That's 
why railroads count on Edison Pri- 
mary Batteries to supply never failing 
signal power for maintaining exacting 
schedules with utmost safety. 


forlong life 
and hard work 


Back-breaking jobs, like handling 
heavy materials or merchandise, are 
made easy with electric industrial 
trucks powered most economically by 
Edison Nickel-lron-Alkaline Storage 
Batteries. They are: light-weighf, but 
tough —and they last far longer than 
any other. 








WHATEVER you require in a battery, Edison can serve you best, because only 
Edison makes three distinctly different kinds of battery—the best for every appli- 
cation. You get the finest quality of design, materials and workmanship in every 
Edison product you buy. And with that goes the assurance that it will give you 
better service for a longer time at less cost. 


Q Edivon. 
iheeeu R POR ATE D 
West Orange, N. J. 








YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON EDISON 
Personal and remote control dictating equipment * Automotive and industrial batteries * Nursery ond 
juvenile wood furniture * Instruments for aviation and industry * Compressed gases and hospital equipment 































































































A thriving one-man business... or 


If you’re going it alone in business, here’s a fact you 
ought to know. 

Four out of five one-man businesses never survive the 
critical period following an owner’s death. 

The reason is that trade falls off while new hands 
are taking hold. Taxes and business expenses keep 
right on. Often, simply for lack of money during this 
period, a thriving business turns into “furnishings 
and fixtures” ready for the auctioneer. 


Because of this danger, every owner of a one-man 
business needs to set up a fund of ready cash to make 
sure his business will survive him. And the best way 
to do that is through Life insurance. 


By investing a small fraction of income in Travelers 


Business Life insurance, you can make sure there’ll 


just “furnishings and fixtures” ? 


be money to pay wages, money for rent, money for 
taxes—even though you’re no longer on hand to 
earn it. 

Your Travelers agent or broker has full information 
about the advantages of Travelers Business Life in- 
surance at his finger tips. Why not call him in for a 
talk real soon? 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Conn. Serving the insuring 
public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 











1. Boston 
2. New York 
3. Philadelphia 
4. Cleveland 
_ 5. Richmond 
6. Atlanta 
‘7, Chicago 


233.6 

250.1 

254.3 
273.5 
289.9 
3147 
283.3 


232.6 - 8. St. Louis 
248.0 
249.9 
268.3 
287.6 
312.5 


277.7 


11. Dallas 


9. Minneapolis 
10. Kansas City 


* «12. San Francisco 


U.S. Composite 
1941 = 100; 


357.5 
313.3, 
282.1 


Income Starts Moving Up Again 


Income turned up again in October, 
according to the national composite of 
BUSINESS WEEK'S Regional Income In 


dexes. The rise—14%—was the sharp- 
est since January, 1951. 

But the sharpness of the October 
rise, like the slight decline in income 
in September, was due to an unusual 
quirk. It doesn’t mean that rises as 
steep as this will continuc. 

The September drop stemmed partly 
from a decline in farm income. Har- 
vests were late, and farmers held back 
some of their products—principally 
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cattle—in the hope of better prices. A 
major part of the October rise was due 
to the fact that farm marketings in- 
creased abnormally—which means that 
the farmers who held back in Sep- 
tember made up for it in October. 

¢ Biggest Gainers—This is amply borne 
out by a look at the September-October 
gains in income of the individual re- 
gions. Three of the four biggest gainers 
are the major cattle-producing and 
feeding regions—Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and Kansas City. (The fourth is the 
West Coast, where income from farm- 


ing and food processing hit a higher 
than-normal seasonal peak in October.) 

Several months ago it looked as 
though income would start rising faster 
about October, and this increased pace 
promised to continue through the rest 
of the year. That outlook was based on 
the expectation that such consumer 
goods industries as textiles would re 
cover from their long slump. Though 
income did rise m October, it was for 
an entirely different reason; the con- 
sumer goods industries, particularly tex 
tiles, recovered even less than season- 
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1 downward rather 
yressure on over-all 


ally, thus exerting 
than an upward 
income. 

¢ Flattening Out—So there’s no guar- 
antee that the sharper income rise con- 
tinued in Novemb« ind December. 
In fact, it’s m kely that the trend 
flattened out ag for several reasons. 


° 
To build the 
Among then still has been no 


“. significant pick in consumer goods; 


the rise in « activity, over-all, 
way. ee choose still not str nough to counter- 
balance _ the itions in civilian 
CO N CRE TE indust wused by material 


shortages and t ike; the Christmas 


goods 








PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, te: 10, 


An 





Farm near Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ational 


concrete 


on 


dalaelt 


¢ 


oO impro 


. PLANNING any kind of con- 


struction you naturally 
want to be thrifty—to get the 
most for your building dollars. 
That’s true whether you are 
building a home, factory or 
farm improvement—or as a 
taxpayer, part of a street 
school or sewage disposal plant. 


Purchasing permanent assets 
such as these is different from 
ordinary day-to-day buying of 
The cost of 


which are used 


food, fuel or fun. 
the latter, 
almost at once, is the same as 
the purchase price. 


Hospitals and other buildings, 
highways and public improve- 
ments, on the other hand, are 
long lasting. Their cost can be 
computed only on an annual 
basis. To find their true cost 
you add first cost and mainte- 
nance expense and divide by 
That 


is annual cost, the real measure 


years of service rendered. 


of thrift in construction. 


For any type of structure or 
improvement concrete is thrifty 
construction because it delivers 
low-annual-cost service. Its 
first cost is moderate, it costs 
less to maintain and it has 
longer life. It also offers you 
such extra plus values as fire- 
safety and resistance against 


decay, storms, rats and vermin. 


Illinois 
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NEW! 


| 3,770 pounds 
on this axle 
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A heavy-duty 


Autocar Tractor 
under 10,000 Pounds! 


pounds on set-back 









5,620 





front axle 





Just what the industry has 
been looking for...the 65-T 


Here’s important news for those 
highway haulers who are looking 
for ways to save weight without sac- 
rificing strength and dependability. 
This new Autocar tractor, designed 
for 50,000 pounds, G.C.W., weighs 
less than 10,000 pounds ready for 


the road! 


NEW WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 

In addition to its low gross weight, 
the 65-T embodies Autocar’s latest 
thinking on weight distribution. 
The front, with its setback axle, 
weighs 5,620 pounds, and the rear 
axle — the one that bears most of 
the payload — only 3,770 pounds. 
That 3,770 pounds includes every- 


thing—fuel, oil, water, cab and tires. 


HEAVY-DUTY CONSTRUCTION 

And with it goes Autocar’s famous 
heavy-duty engineering, which 
means that every part is made with 
an extra margin of strength and 
stamina. The result is a tractor of 
advanced design, unmatched for de- 
pendability, low-cost maintenance, 
and long life. See the great 65-T 
at your nearest Autocar Factory 


Branch today. 








The Autocar Driver Cab 


The Autocar Driver Cab brings passenger- 
car vision, comfort and safety to the man at 
the wheel. Design details such as wide 
vision, curved windshield with 56% more 
view, 5-way adjustable driver's seat con- 
forming to any driver's best driving posture, 
full-focus instrument panel with every con- 
trol within easy reach—everything has been 
done for the comfort of the driver. 








Autocar Trucks 


Established 1897 
The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 





Name 
Address 
City 
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Two “ways” to 
combine precision 
and flexibility 

in one tool 


THERE were those who said it couldn’t be done. You could build a 
power tool for accuracy. Or you could build it to perform a variety 
of operations. But you could never do both in one tool. 


Then, in 1947, the Magna Engineering Corporation did it! It 
combined precision and flexibility so successfully that today its 
5-in-1 SHOPSMITH is America’s fastest-selling power tool. 

Magna did it by ingenious design and precision engineering. 
To illustrate: The backbone of SHOPSMITH is a pair of tubular steel 
“ways.” The ways are tracks on which the components of the tool 
glide. No matter how the parts are shifted, they are always in per- 
fect alignment. These twin 134” tubes, centerless-ground to watch- 
makers’ tolerances and stress-tested at 2000 pounds each, make 
SHOPSMITH’S amazing versatility possible. 


The complete SHOPSMITH unit—8” circular saw, 12” disc 
sander, 33” wood lathe, 15” vertical drill press and horizontal 
drill—takes only 2’ x 5’ of garage or basement space, costs $189.50 
without motor (4-hp. motor $34.50). You can see SHOPSMITH dem- 
onstrated at leading hardware and department stores or any 
Montgomery Ward store. You can study its details and specifica- 
tions in a free, 16-page catalog on SHOPSMITH and accessories. We'll 
be glad to send you a copy. Simply write: 


Dept. 203-H, of factory nearest you: 
12819 Coit Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio, OR Menlo Park, California 


Please send me the 16-page SHOPSMITH catalog. 





number of factories working additionai 
shifts, the absence of large training pro- 
grams, and the relatively small number 
of women who have found employment 
in factories working on defense orders. 

As a matter of fact, the proportion of 

women workers has risen very little. It 
has even declined in areas where tex- 
tile and garment industries predomi- 
nate. 
e Squeeze on Skills—On the other 
hand, skilled metal workers and engi 
neers are in demand. The lack of skilled 
workers in some tical occupations 
has resulted in some migration to this 
region’s defense iters from other 
parts of the count ind even from 
abroad. 

Thus, the extr ictive Bridge 
port area is hirin kers from Penn 
sylvania, northeastern New England, 
and Puerto Rico. Metalworking plants 
in the New York City area recruit as 
far as Detroit and Pittsburgh. Upstate 
centers attract labor from nearby Can 
ada, while New York shipbuilders and 
instrument makers t to make arrange 
ments to bring in skilled workers from 
Nova Scotia and Western Germany 
(lens makers), respectively. Within the 
district, upstate fact have been able 
to attract skilled and professional help 
from New York Cit 

In the whole district, construction 
employment is d ng, but workers 
who are willing to grate apparently 
have no difficulty in finding jobs else- 
where. Neverthel n New York City 
alone some 30 building-trades 
workers are unemployed And the 
unions predict the number will double 
by June 
e Difficulties—Asid from _construc- 
tion, New York Cit holding its own, 
but it has had it ial succession of 
difficulties in specific industries. The 
failure of consumer spending in the 
country as a wh to rise meant that 
the fall season for N York’s garment 
and allied indust is Only fair. In 
the ladies’ garment field, the situation 
has been rather uneven, with both ends 
of the price line n g a better show 
ing than the bro Idle-priced field 
High incomes i small inventories 
favored the high d lines (where 
very little is ord« r stock). Manu- 
facturers of low-p1 1 dresses were able 
to pick up som¢ goods at bargain 
prices and, passing the savings to re- 
tailers, were able to push sales. The 
industry says the tlook for the spring 
season is good, but u have to dis- 
count its habitual optimism 

The men’s clothing industry is still 
hampered by heavy stock in the hands 
of retailers. In t fur industry, the 
very high prices paid for skins a year 
ago meant higher prices for furs this 
fall—-and demand was conspicuously 
lacking. 

The foreign trade of the Port of 
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Carrying on a tradition 


In a company that’s really worth its salt, there’s 
always a strong sense of group responsibility, or 
team spirit, among the men . . . a desire both to 
protect traditions and high standards, and to pass 
them along. 

Such a company, like our own organization, 
usually has a liberal salting of 20 and 30-year men 
in its plants, too. Not just workmen, but craftsmen 





—men who do quality work as a matter of habit 
and pride, and who are equally proud and eager 
to hand on their storehouse of skill to newcomers 
in our company, especially the younger men. 

That is why users of Columbia and Summerill 
products have found them steadily dependable 
and trouble-free over the years, and will continue 
to find them so. 


wed 3039 


STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


SPECIALIZING IM COLO FINISHED STEEL BARS aud SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 





CF COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


YOUR 
PRODUCT 











.«eNOW is the time for SERVENE 


Yes, drawing board time is Sirvene time if your 
new product will require diaphragms, boots, gas- 
kets or other critical pliable parts of unusual or 
intricate design. Many a seemingly “impossible” 
critical parts problem .. . completely different in 
physical properties and operational characteris- 
tics .. . has been satisfactorily solved by Sirvene 
through early C/R cooperative research and en- 
gineering. 

Sirvene is the name for Chicago Rawhide’s 
scientifically compounded elastomers (synthetic 
rubber) which withstand extreme heat or cold, dry- 
ness Or excessive moisture, oil, water, chemicals or 
any other conditions where ordinary pliables fail. 


* 
ee 
“|. 


The cooperative research and engineering services which C/R has pro- 
vided in producing special Sirvene synthetic rubber parts for leading 
manufacturers, are also available to you. We will be pleased to send you 


any further information you wisk. Brochure on request 


Whatever your need, Sirvene research and en- 
gineering will create a special design, develop a 
new compound, then mass-produce the necessary 
part to your specifications with micrometric ac- 
curacy. You'll have the exact degree of flexibility 
hardness, resistance to temperatures, fluids, gase 
abrasion and wear, or other qualities you maj 
require. 

On land, sea and air, Sirvene is serving in thou- 
sands of critical and difficult situations. It 
do the same for you. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Eiston Avenve SIRVENE DIVISION Chicago 22, Minois 


CR 


cD PA 
SLAY ANA 


SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 


Represcntatives in These Principal Cities 
Boston © New York © Syracuse 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Cincinnati 
Cleveland ¢ Detroit * Peoria © Minneapolis 
Kansas City © Houston © Los Angeles 
Sen Frencisco 


Pesrecr F*® 
oan SS 


C/R seals are used in more motor 
vehicles, farm implements and in- 
dustrial machines than any other 
shaft-type sealing device. 


Mechonical Leather Products 

Boots, diaphragms, packings 
and other products give de 
pendable service under diffi 
cult operating conditions 





iF it 


New York was paralyzed by the drawnsr | 
out longshoremen’s strike. But a con- 
spicuous event was the revival (in the 
entire New York-Newark area) of the 
TV industry, after a spectacular con- 
traction of production earlier in the 
year. 

¢Boom—The region’s number one 
boom area is right next door to New 
York City—the Long Island area with 
its aircraft and electronics industries. 
In this area, industrial employment at 
85,000 is 25% to 30% higher than a 
year ago. 

New Brunswick, N. J., occupies a 
similar position on the other side of the 
metropolitan area. It has been expand- 
ing much more rapidly than the older, 
larger centers, such as Newark, Pater- 
son, or Passaic. With the completion 
of Studebaker’s eastern assembly plant, 
New Brunswick’s position as an auto- 
mobile production center on the At- 
lantic coast is well established. Nearby 
Linden’s chemical industries are in 
high gear. 

With the harvest season ended, the 
main interest in the farm areas is fo- 
cused on the dairv industry. The good 
feed-crops harvest will reduce costs 
while milk prices continue high. But 
rising costs of cattle replacement worry 
farmers. 


$7 1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonai 
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VER-ALL ACTIVITY in _ the 

region has been sliding off since 
October, as food processing, and con- 
struction, lumbering, and other out- 
door activities turn down seasonally. 
The Christmas rise in retail employ- 
ment arrested the decline temporarily, 
but the total employment figure has 
now —— again. 
e New P 
nia is the strongest area in the region. 
Expansion of defense activity there, par- 
ticularly aircraft, has more than made 
up for the decline in food processing. 
In Los Angeles County alone, about 
100 new plants were built last year, 
and 400 old plants expanded, for a 
net gain of 34,000 jobs. As in all 
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ants Open—Southern Califor- 


xpansible Firesafety 


from a single 
LOW PRESSURE 
CARBON DIOXIDE 
/ storage tank~. 


When expanding your plant, you can’t af- 
ford to wait for additional fire protection 
...you need the proper amount at once. 
However today, material priority regula- 
tions slow you up considerably... these 
delays hold back vital production and re- 
sulting revenue. Install a C-O-TWO Low 
Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishing System in your plant now and 
new construction to come will be firesafe 
from the start. 

With a C-O-TWO Low Pressure Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing System, 
simple piping, running from one centrally 
located storage tank, instantly transports 
clean, non-damaging, non-conducting car- 
bon dioxide anywhere in the plant area... 
to flammable liquids, electrical equipment, 
storage spaces, manufacturing processes 


~~, 


and record vaults. Fire eat any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with 
an absolute minimum of expense and in- 
terruption. 

Future plant expansion is quickly and 
economically provided for by initially in- 
stalling an oversized low pressure carbon 
dioxide storage tank...capacities range 
from one to fifty tons. Discharge facilities 
can be either manual mechanical, manual 
electric, automatic mechanical, automatic 
electric or a combination of these...all 
are easily extensible at a later date. 

Don’t take chances with future delayed 
installations; secure the benefits of highly 
efficient fire pfotection engineering today 
...0our extensive experience over the years 
is at your disposal without obligation. Get 
the facts now! 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEWARK 1 e NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Affiliated with Pyrene M 





Cc 


ing P 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
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Save Money 


on Cartoning 


Palmer Carton Forming Machines 
in Lipton's Hoboken, N. J. plant 


The completely formed cartons are 
conveyed from these machines to 
the packing stations where girls fill 
them with tea bags. Cartons are 
then placed on a conveyor which 
arries them to the Palmer Carton 
losing Machine shown at left. 
From there they are conveyed to 
our Model FA machines which 
wrap them in cellophane. 


Efficiently operated plants, such as Lipton’s, show the way to savings on 
your cartoning costs...They use our Palmer Carton Forming Machines 
and make their cartons from inexpensive die-cut blanks ... Far less costly 
than buying factory processed cartons. And you have a very flexible means 
of meeting your production requirements, since you can make your cartons 
as you need them from easily-stored blanks that take up little space. 

The Palmer Carton Former is adaptable to a great many styles of cartons. 
It is easily adjustable for various sizes. Has a speed of up to 102 cartons 
per minute. Operator merely keeps magazine filled with blanks. 

We'll be glad to show you how the Palmer can be adapted to your 
requirements. 


Write for literature on the Palmer Carton Former. 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY «¢ Carton Division + Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 
DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 





defense-production centers, there’s a 
severe shortage of skilled workers in 
southem California 

In the Bay area, employment has 

dropped sharply since two months ago. 
Food processing saw the biggest drop. 
But employment also fell off in auto 
assembly plants and in metals—the lat- 
ter due chiefly to the drop im can 
manufacturing at the end of the can- 
ning season. 
e Lumber in Doldrums—The lumber 
areas of Oregon, Washington, and 
northern California are in bad shape. 
In its previous report on this region, 
BUSINESS WEEK saic If plywood joins 
the dropoff in other types of lumber, 
the prospects will be very serious.” Ply 
wood has joined the dropoff; it’s in a 
slump now that’s sharper than anything 
since 1949. Since the plywood mills 
are one of the mainstays of the indus 
try during the winter months, a con- 
tinuation of the weak market will mean 
high unemployment throughout this 
area all winter. In Oregon alone, un 
employment ros« 00, or 65%, be 
tween October and December 

Thus, Oregon and northern Califor 
nia stand out as areas in which the 
economic situation is weak and will 
probably continue to weaken in the 
next few months 

In Washington, the lumber slump 
isn’t hurting badly, because of the 
constantly rising defense emplovment 
at such places as Boeing, the Bremer 
ton Navy Yard, the Seattle Port of Em 
barkation, and t several ordnance 
depots and air ba 

Idaho is affected to some extent by 
the bad lumber market. But most of 
the lumber activity there is in woods 
operations, which normally close down 
in the winter anyway, rather than in 
mill operations 
¢Utah Tapers Off—Utah’s boom, 
which has been increasing in size ever 
since the beginning of the Korean War 
is beginning to top off. Most of the 
military and othe: government instalia 
tions are within reaching distance of 
their manpower! lings, which means 
that new hiring from now on will slow 
down. 

In Arizona, employment in aircraft 
parts manufacture and aircraft servicing 
is up 75% fron ear ago. And threc 
major copper-mining developments are 
going on in the state—one near Miami, 
one 45 mi. northwest of Tucson (on 
the line between this region and the 
Dallas region), and one in the south 
eastern corner of the state near Bisbec 
(in the Dallas region). Still another big 
copper-mining development is going on 
at Yerington, N« 

e Farm Outlook Good—The weather 
thus far has been favorable for fall and 
winter farm operations in the region 
Farmers in the Northwest seeded their 
winter wheat crop under very favorable 
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THES 


QUARTER-INCH 


KEEPS EVER Y¥ 








BIG INCH 


plwe! 


Ever see them lay a gas or 

oil pipeline like this? We mean 

the “big inchers” you could crawl 
through. They're so vital that 
industry is laying millions of 

dollars worth of new Ones every year. 











Unprotected, these underground 

steel arteries would soon rust away. But 

industry has developed a life-saving sheath 

for them and often, the main protective 

material is Pitt Chem Tar Base Pipeline Enamel— 
an impervious product of coal. 


As a basic and integrated producer of coal chemicals 

and related products, we closely control quality from 
coal to finished coatings. That’s why Pitt Chem Enamels 
perform better in application and service. 


Whether you’re considering protective coatings, 
or the products of any of our other integrated divisions, 
you'll find that it pays to buy from a basic producer. 





* Standard Grade Tar Base Enamei 
* Modified Grade Tar Base Enamel! 
* Plasticized Grade Tar Base Enamel! 
* Cold Applied Tar Base Coatings 

* Synthetic Base Coatings 


weo 3960 





COAL CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ¢ PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT + PIG RON 





conditions, and the outlook is excellent. 
Good rains assure plenty of irrigation 
water for California winter vegetables. 


Aggressiveness a wae | " g— 1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal 


a a 
Fall 
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In modern warfare the tank is an aggressive 
weapon. It is designed and buili io lead the 250 Regional 

attack and to overcome opposition. ote vA 


210 








J | : 
i i ‘vevers das 
1948 1949 1950 1951 


The aggressive power i» built into the tank en- 
gine and armament by ibe tools developed by an 
aggressive machine teoi industry. Micromatice 
has been a leader, in tis field for over twenty Regicn 5 

years and has made a place for itself by an Richmond 
aggressive development and engineering policy. - 


j 





ESPITE the six-month slump in 
the important textile industry, 
over-all employment in the region has 
been rising and now almost equals the 
all-time high set in 1943. So any major 
recovery in textiles would push _ this 
region into greater prosperity than it 
has ever known 
Strongest spot in the region (outside 
of the Aiken areca around the H-bomb 
plant) is Baltimore. Strength here is 
due to two factors primarily: a large 
volume of defense work, particularly 
metalworking and aircraft, and the 
greatly increased activity of the port. 
e Weakness—The western end of 
—4i ; ut The 
IN SALT LAKE CITY the scale tells the tale... Celanese plant at Cumberland, the 


city’s largest employer with a normal 


e 7 
rown trailers weigh up to 1720 Lhs.Less... | 353! °°" °° see es 
° ‘eee 4,000. 











Virginia, o ill, is strong eco- 

aa nomically, with Richmond making the 
—_— best showing. Constantly increasing 
: cigarette output. a1 d employment is a 
big factor there 

Roanoke is t about holding its 
own, with incre 1 activity at the Nor- 
folk & Western shops and Virginia 
Bridge Co. making up for the drop at 
du Pont. Port ness is verv good at 
Hampton Road Coal shipments 
through the port for 1951 are about 


tl srevious peak 


5 


25% above 

° Ps year. 

Actual Scale Weights of Comparable Trailers e Textile Trouble~The Carolinas, of 
BROWN TRAILER A TRAILER B course, are the states most affected by 


TOTALS 10,140 11,860 11,390 the slump in tiles. Emplovment in 
these two stat holding about stcadv 


10,140 10,140 —but the emplovment figures don’t tell 


1C 


1 
I 


WEIGHT SAVING on Brown Trailer 1,720 1,250 the whole st be sure of having 


enough empk when thev need 
them, most textile mills have been cut- 
work ek rather than the 

total payrolls have 


IN SALT LAKE CITY . . . a certified weight comr when overheads rise — get your trailer 
parison on the same scales between a Brown trailer weights down — BUY BROWN for: ting the 
and two other comparable trailers showed that the labor for I} 
BROWN TRAILER was 1720 Ibs. lighter than Trailer . < OIE : 
A and 1250: Ibs. lighter than Trailer B. The weight , slumped despit he steadv trend in 
certificates are on file to prove our claim that the ? lo “Ry pe k] 
Brown trailer is lighter than comparable trailers. employmen \ ge weekly Carmings 
In any part of the nation, on any scale, you can in ill manufacturing industries in 
make this test today and it will convince you that ALUMINUM 7 . 5 = 
BROWN TRAILERS are hundreds of ibs. lighter North Carol ibout 6 below a 
than comparable trailers. TRAILERS “ In textil lon the decline 
Your own operating figures will show you how promis year ago. ! S Cc, ec 
Brown's lightweight trailers will build your profits. ose? a is 12%. 
Hundreds of ibs. more payload — per trailer — per Toledo, Ohio Spokane, Wash. . . . . 1 ; 
trip adds up to increased profits. To keep profits up Distributors in principal cities Aside from xtiles, the Carolinas 
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Let there be light 


There’s an anxious moment as you stand in the 
doorway. Night has not quite lost all its old terror. 


You snap on a switch and your house fills with 
heart-warming, fear-chasing light. The tired chil- 
dren sigh. Everyone chatters. It’s good to be home. 


A simple thing, a switch. But you expect it to 
work every time you flip it. That’s why many 
manufacturers use beryllium copper, the modern 
miracle metal, as the heart of their industrial 
switches, where dependable performance is 
even more important than it is in your home. 
Berylco beryllium copper spring parts are easy 
to form, have superior electrical conductivity, 
last much longer. 


Throughout industry—in controls, business 
machines, cars, instruments, television—Berylco 


THE BERYLLIUM 


helps make better products, cheaper. Today, of 
course, Berylco beryllium copper is playing a very 
vital role in our defense program, helping to make 
better planes, better weapons, better materials of war. 


We invite you to take advantage of the know-how 
of the world’s largest producer of beryllium 
copper. Call or write any of the offices listed below. 
Berylco engineers will be glad to work with you on 
your plans for the future—they are now working 
with many of the nation’s largest, most progres- 
sive companies. 


DESIGN ENGINEERS will want to have “Manual 
58.” This comprehensive booklet lists applications for 
which beryllium copper is best suited, describes methods 
of forming and machining, gives properties, available 
forms and design considerations. Send for your free 
copy today. 


CORPORATION 


DEPT. 2A, READING 16, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK « SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CLEVELAND « DAYTON e DETROIT 


CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS « ST. LOUIS « SEATTLE *« SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 


Representatives in principal world-trade centers 


BERYLCO 


TOMORROW'S 
PRODUCTS 
ARE PLANNED 
TODAY — 

WITH 
BERYLCO 
BERYLLIUM 
COPPER 





industries are strong. As in Virginia, 
tobacco manufacturing is steadily in- 
creasing. New furniture orders are run- 
ning-15% ahead of a year ago. 

¢ Coal—The region's coal production, 
particulariy important in West Vir- 
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Ben Franklin said, “For the want of a nail, the shoe was 
lost; for the want of a shoe, the horse was lost; for the want of 
a horse, the rider was lost.” 

You can quote the same idea today, supplying your own 
appropriate words. Lacking a component, your product is 
still incomplete—it is useless. For the want of this “‘some- 
thing,” the sale is lost. An incomplete product can bring no 
benefit to the user. 

It is not unusual today to see manufacturers looking for 
new sources for items that were never a part of their regular 
production. They need materials and equipment—and per- 
haps more so, advice and assistance that will enable them to 
carry on their new processes set up for the defense program. 
So, to those who are seeking a good source for copper tubing 
—plain or fabricated—along with expert assistance on its 
use and application—we offer the specialized facilities of the 
Wolverine Tube Division, with a background of over 35 
years of development and production of seamless, nonferrous 
tube exclusively. 

Here, in peace time and now in the preparedness program, 
scores of unusual problems have been solved Sy our Customer 
Engineering Service; and new ways of doing things with 
tubing—formerly produced by more costly methods and with 
other materials. They have brought about worthwhile efficien- 
cies that could be adopted advantageously to your purposes. 

This extensive experience is yours to draw on. We invite 
you to consider these facilities. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality- 
controlled tube for refrigeration, processing industries, plumb- 
ing, heating and air-conditioning, automotive and aviation— 
1469 Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. 
and Decatur, Ala. 











ginia, has been rising, but is still below 
year-ago figures. Even more important, 
the region’s mines are being increas- 
ingly mechanized. So, while production 
is up when compared with, say, three 
years ago, mine employment over the 
same period has shown in decline 

The region’s farmers did very well in 
1951, and income probably topped 
1950’s by better than 10%. Tobacco 
and cotton producers, particularly, did 
well, marketing whopping crops at high 
prices (near-record prices in the case of 
tobacco). And since these two crops are 
largely concentrated in the Carolinas, 
the extra high farm income acts as an 
offset to the relatively weak industrial 
showing. 





gn = 100; adjusted for seasonal 
310 . 
290 











1948 1949 1950 1951. 


Region 8 
St. Louis 


HE PICKUP noted in the last sur- 


vey of the St. Louis region seems 
to be gaining momentum. But the 
picture 1s still spotty; there are several 
soft spots in the gion’s economy 

Weakest industries are the consumer 
goods—shoes, furniture, and_ textiles 
and apparel. All yperating below 
last year’s levei, p ally because of 
poor consumer Coal mining 
is another weak 
¢ Strong Spots—1 ire at least two 
consumer good lustries that are 
doing very well ind whiskey, 
both centered at | ville. Cigarette 
manufacture ha rising steadily 
and unspectacular ut as compared 
with a vear ago th in both output 
and employment ubstantial. The 
distillers bottled furious rate in 
late October anc November to 
restock dealers’ sl ifter October's 
heavy pre-tax-rise 1 buying. 

The fortunate fact that its two prin- 
cipal soft goods in ries happen to be 
just about the or two in the whole 
consumer goods ficld that aren’t in a 
slump helps to explain why Louisville 
is the strongest the region’s big 
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From the ‘Birthplace 
of Phantom Shapes 


New Water-Baseo Weapons 








Seaplane research is bringing new phantoms to life in Stevens Tech’s 
towing tanks, testing ground for the U.S. Navy Marlin’s advanced hull design. 


| 
covered 


seaplar e mode 
igh the waters of a 
\ Naval Bureau ot Aero 
pores over plans for a jet 


4 Martin 


wings on his 


Stevens 


ing fiving boat 
ns take 
, step by step, planes that 
ised mobility with land-based 
to reality! 
Latest product of seaplane research teamwork, 
‘ ivanced Martin PsM-1 Marlins add 
Navy's 


nance 1s it 


today sa 


new 


sinews anti-submarine 
forces. Their pert the tradifion of 
the history-making Martin seaplane flight to 
1gi2, the famous Martin China 

lramati Mariner 

the record-load-carrying 


I 
fiying boats of World War II. 


rescues of 


janes and 


, } 
Today's seaplane research promises to make 


their jet-powered successors tomorrow ever 


nore potent weapons in America’s arsenal! 
Tue Guenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 


3, Maryland. 


@ 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of ‘Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5M-! Marlin 
seaplones « Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder 


+ Air Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bombers + 
Mercator patrol planes « 


bombers 
Navy P4Mm 

Novy KDM.-1 Plover torget drones 
* Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets + Air Force X8-5! 
developmental tactical bomber + Martin airliners * Guided 
missiles + Electronic fire control & radar systems + LEADERS IN 
Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 











TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS 





as for YOU.... 





)a great nand 
at cutting costs | 


Construction starts with digging ...it’s the first place to cut 
the cost of the job. And P&H has long been first with the 
ways to do it...the daddy of all gasoline-powered shovels 
was a P&H machine. With each new model have come new 
developments ... new ways to dig faster, easier, at a lower 
operating cost. The construction field has learned the answer 
that helps so many others — let P&H give you a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SOME P&H FIRSTS: Low Pressure Hydraulic Control 
... lets the operator “feel” the load ... takes the strain 
off man and machine. True Tractor-Type Crawlers... 
permit greater mobility, smoother travel. A/l-Welded 
Construction ... makes all weight working weight... 
prolongs the life of the machine. Pictured: Model 655 
1',-yard excavator. Others from % to 8 yards, gaso- 
line, diesel and electric. 




















ISCOVERED: 


how to fill a parts bin 


faster with present machinery 


Yours may be on the plants that 1s cauon ‘ul it’s a su 
finding ways to produce more from data he can get t 
present machinery, through Carpenter's fitted to perform 


Application Engineering Service 
is May require nts of many men 


A-E-Service is Carpenter's way of helping If so. the Carpenter in a field 


its customers apply specialty steels to engineer, or 





Squeeze Maximum output from existing ence of his te 

facilities. And in the process, it goes tory. And 

A new “baby” fights sulphuric acid: further to simpli luction methods, the need for a new that’s a job for 
. : es ath sat * lower break-ev soints, and increase a AcE-Service, t f arpenter 
product’s worth. Actually, there's no customers often eir fields with 
“mystery” to the way AeE-Service works. dramatically 1 , proved products 
f Ie works because it packs more imagina- at stem from ste rn in Carpenter 
tion and sweat into every application it aboratories 
tackles. That’s why the Carpenter man 
digs tor facts on each jol studies pre- A-E-Service is all 


vious records... ‘‘lives’’ with the appli- to grow in value 


The first "'3-in-1" package: keeps you 


sym and ) ahead of competition 


Its the 


ce 


ng sought 
am steel that combined all 3 
Easy hobbing, good machina- 
bilicv, high strength. AeBeService 

letersi ay sat : THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY e READING, PA. 
omers—came up with Sams 

Extra, the first of its k Pioneers in improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels through continuing research 





cities, economically. In addition, most 
of its other industries are also operat- 
ing at high levels. The chemical in- 
dustry has had a tremendous year, and 
expansions now under way assure con- 
tinued growth. 

St. Louis and Little Rock are other 
strong spots in the district. Most heavy 
industries in St. Louis are in good 
shape, and they're converting to de- 
fense work with less strain than they'd 
anticipated. Despite the slump in the 
shoe industry, St. Louis employment 
is now rising steadily and should con- 
tinue to rise. 
¢ Critical Areas—Employment in Little 
Rock is also rising steadily, setting new 
postwar highs each month. The Ben- 
ton-Bauxite area, near Little Rock, has 
been certified as a critical defense area 
because of the big increase in employ- 
ment at the defense plants (mostly 
aluminum) there. Another newly desig- 
nated critical area is Camden. Nonfarm 
employment in Arkansas as a whole is 
at a new all-time high. 

Strongest spot in the entire region is 
still the eastern tip of Kentucky. The 
construction payroll at the AEC Pa- 
ducah plant, at 13,500, has about 
reached its peak. It will stay at that 
level until spring, then start to decline. 
But the big news of recent months in 
this area is at nearby Calvert City, 
where several big new plants and ex- 
pansions have been announced. 
¢ Moderate Surpluses—Weaker spots 
in the region include Memphis and 
Evansville, both with moderate labor 
surpluses. Employment in Memphis is 
a little ahead of a year ago, but the 
trend is now about flat. 

In Evansville, the total labor force 
has been decreasing steadily due to 
outmigration; there are 3,000 fewer 
workers in the area than there were 
a year ago. But local officials feel that 
the figure has now touched bottom. 
Defense orders are now getting into 
production here and there, and others 
are just on the point of getting started. 
So the state employment office expects 
employment in and around the city to 
rise steadily from now on. 

Farmers in the northern half of the 
region did much better in 1951 than 
those in the southern half. 

Cotton is the largest crop in the dis- 
trict (it’s concentrated in the southern 
half), and cotton farmers have realized 
a record gross income. But the weather 
was bad throughout the growing sea- 
son, which means that production costs 
were much higher than expected, and 
net income suffered. To top it off, 
cold, wet weather hurt the harvest. 

Weather conditions in the northern 
half of the region were much more 
favorable all year. As a result, farm 
areas here are today relatively more 
prosperous and more optimistic than 
those farther south. 
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JETS today... 
tomorrow??? 


\ 


America’s jet program points up — 
value of Sciaky Resistance Welding to ALL industry! 


@ SCIAKY Three-Phase Resistance Welders meet the require- 
ments of all industry for both today and tomorrow. The quality of 
Sciaky Three-Phase Resistance Welding is proved by the fact that 
every leading plane builder in the country employs Sciaky machines 
to meet critical military aircraft specifications. The versatility of 
Sciaky Three-Phase Resistance Welders is proved by the fact that 
any machine in the series is quickly adjustable to handle a variety 
of thicknesses of such metals as aluminum, magnesium, brass, monel, 
inconel, stainless, super stainless, heat resisting alloys, etc. 

With this assurance of highest quality and broad versatility 
your investment is protected for future requirements. Buy Sciaky 
and buy with confidence. 


THE (patented) Three-Phase resistance 
welding principle—invented and brought 
to its highest efficiency by Sciaky—offers 
many advantages over previous resistance 
welding methods. Among them: Balanced 
three-phase load . . . Reduction of KVA 
demand as much as 75% or more... 
Near unity power factor ... Speed... 
Versatility. Write for bulletins giving com- 
plete data for ferrous and non-ferrous 
welding. 


SCIAKY BROS., INC. © 4931 W. 67th St., Chicago, Illinois 
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FIRST STEP in making die core is to cast foaming plastic 


into rough form. 


Plastic expands over five times before it sets. 


x 
we ee, 8 


a eS 


SIDES OF THE CORE are squared off after rough mold is 


removed. Next, the core in shaped in a plastic-c: 


Plane Makers Cut Costs, 





THIS WING TIP for a Navy bomber was formed in plastic dies. The plastic version 


shows a 25% cost saving, and 50% saving in tooling time, over zinc dies. 
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FINISHED DIE gets a final smoothing 
before being set up in a forming press. 


1B Plastic Dies 


the new plastics to save both materials 
and money. 

¢ Early Tries—The slow development 
and final success of plastic tooling ran 
its typical course at Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., of Burbank, Calif., where the 
work was directed by G. J. Walkey, 
manufacturing and research engineer. 

Lockheed made experimental _at- 
tempts to produce plastic tools and 
master molds of plaster clear back in 
the first years of World War II. These 
efforts were generally unsuccessful. The 
plastic materials then available showed 
excessive shrinkage and cracking. 

Finally, in 1948, a cast phenolic ma- 
terial called Tool-Plastic was developed 
by Rezolin, Inc., of Los Angeles. It 
proved to have the stability and phys- 
ical characteristics needed for tool mak- 
ing. Lockheed immediately began to 
design plastic tools for production. 

The company has steadily added new 
production applications. 

Dies made of plastic are now used 
for stretch presses, deep draw presses, 
and hydro presses. Lockheed and other 
companies are trying to perfect plastic 
dies for use on drop hammers. 
¢ Lighter—Plastics offer the great ad- 
vantage of saving both weight and 
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SERVICE 


ONTAINER 
BETTER C iPPERS 


FOR AMERICA’S SH 


PLANT IN ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


As demand grows for quality corrugated 

shipping containers—so grows Fort Wayne! 

Latest addition is an ultra-modern plant in 

Rochester, N.Y., designed and newly built by 

Fort Wayne better to supply custom-built containers 
directly to busy shippers in the northeastern United States. Fort Wayne is 
like that, ever expanding, ever moving forward—a Fort Wayne 
characteristic through 43 straight years of specialized container making. 
Equipment and facilities modernized and expanded . . . widespread 
sales and service organizations improved constantly for fast uninterrupted 
service ... new techniques and methods developed to increase quality 
and performance of Fort Wayne corrugated containers... 
_watch Fort Wayne. We're working and planning and building to fill 


your needs—and ready and able to do it! 
GATED FIBRE 


PAPER 


CORRI BOX! 


CORRUGATED PRODUC! 


Set Miuve 
PO Coaswcxth PapER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT Te. 1, INDIANA 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Wik: Rochester, N.Y. 


Vincennes, Indiana a 3 
Utica, N.Y. 
Aylliate: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern Paperboard Cleveland, Ohio 
Corporation Dayton, Ohio 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Lima, Ohio 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
NewYork, N.Y. 


Marietta, Ohio 
Hartford City, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 


York, Penna. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 





Washington, Ind. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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a et oe 
THE WORLDS MOST TRIED 
AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 


Peak braking performance, outstanding economy and long life depend- 
ability are no gamble when you install Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes 
—they are a certainty. A fact proved by thousands of the nation’s truck 
operators over billions of miles traveled on a// kinds of hauling jobs. 
But such an outstanding record of superiority, unmatched by any other 
brake in the field, didn’t just happen—it was planned that way. The 
Bendix-Westinghouse Compressor, for example, planned and designed 
on the same reciprocating piston principle as the engine in your truck, 
has demonstrated a remarkable ability for rugged, reliable service by 
often outlasting the life of the vehicle itself! Add the substantial sav- 
ings on maintenance and parts replacement costs to this extra long life 
and you can see why these mighty brakes are first choice wherever 
trucks roll! Take advantage of it—when you 

specify Air Brakes, don’t settle for a second 

choice—specify Bendix-Westinghouse, the 

world’s most tried and trusted air brakes! 





BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO 





“. .. the plastic absorbs 
stresses when the die is in 
action... .” 


PLASTIC DIES begins on p. 58 


critical materials. O 1 period of 18 
months, Lockheed used 197,000 Ib. of 
phenolic casting resins for tooling. ‘The 
same tools would h required more 
than 1.8-million Ib. of zinc casting al 
loy. As airplane p get bigger, the 
weight saving on a e die becomes 
important. For exan dies used on 
stretch presses rang » to 20 ft. in 
length. One 15-ft. stretch die was made 
from 3,500 Ib. of plast in Kirksite, 
the die would have hed 35,000 Ib 

Saving weight cuts initial cost and 
reduces expense of | lling 

Another new t ue in plastic 
tooling is the use of phenolic resin, 
sometimes called foam, for dic 
cores. When cured, the foamed phe 
nolic material expand e and a half 
times its pouring ne: it weighs 
about 14 Ib. per cu. ft. and has a com 
pression strength of ne 500 Ib. per 
sq. in. The use of such cores is a 
weight saver, and tl ylastic absorbs 
stresses when the d n action 

lhe phenolic mat in be cast to 
the rough shape of t lie it will core 
or it can be cast tangular blocks 
ind then cut to ro 
be done easily 
working machine 
e Easy to Fix—1] in rc 
paired simply b way the 
worm area and r t them in the 
plaster master m e thev wer 
originally formed. ‘I ne procedure 
can be used for mi terations. The 
repair does not f trength and 
can be done pract wernight 

Master molds f lasti ire mor 
costly than those of ter or Hydrocal 
cement, which are t tandard mate 
rials in the aircraft t But the 
plastic masters | ffsetting advan 
tages. Thev retain t xact shape for 
long periods, be f uniform den 
sity and hardne veir durability 
makes them easicr t They can 
even pass througl dically changing 
climates, since temperature and atmos 
pheric conditions h little effect on 
them. And the pl urface stavs 
hard, doesn’t “chalk up” during han 
dling or outdoor st 
¢ Used in Jigs—Plast have found 
still another majo tooling. Glass 
cloth fabric, impregnated with thermo 
setting resins, has be ised extensively 
for making jigs—t high-accuracy 
framework on which bodies, tails, and 
wing sections are a bled. This type 
of plastic tooling | two quick ad- 
vantages 

e Fabricating hours are cut in half 
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“TO ALL MANUFACTURERS: OF 
PRODUCTS AND PARTS REQUIRING 
GOVERNMENT-SPECIFIED PACKAGING: 





The pioneer and leader in the entire field of protec- 
tive foil packaging will be glad to work directly with 
you in clarifying military specifications, demon- 
strating government-approved methods . . . solving 
your particular problem. Unequalled experience. 
Complete range of foil and foil-laminated materials. 
Call the Reynolds Office listed under “Aluminum” 
in classified telephone directories of principal 
cities and ask for a Packaging Representative. 
Or write REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, 2500 
SOUTH THIRD STREET, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 

















REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 





PYM 


Office Chairs adjust 
to fit your own 
physique, your own 
work habits, and your 


own ideas of comfort 


Model 17-A COSCO Executive Choir: All- 
steel, saddle-shaped, revolving seat 
cushioned with Firestone Foamex or foam 
rubber Tufflex-padded backrest 
curves two ways. Du Pont ‘‘Fabrilite”’ 


latex; 


upholstery—green, brown, maroon, or 
gray. Bonderized, baked-on enamel finish 
—gray, brown, or green. Exclusive 
“Finger-Lift” 
rubber casters, lifetime-lubricated. $48.45 
($50.95*). In armless model (17-T), 


$43.95 ($45.95*) 


MODEL 16-5 


height adjustment; soft 





MODEL 20-A 


*Prices in Florida, Texas and 11 Western 
states 


LO 5CO 


Office Chairs 


6 Easy Adjustments 
— without tools 


4. For height of 
backrest. 


1. For height of 
seat. 
2. For depth of 
seat. 


5S. For angle of 
backrest. 


3. For slope of 6, For tension of 


seat. tilt action. 


Model 16-S Secretaria! Chair, spring -tension 
back, $31.95 ($33.45*); Medel 16-F, fixed 
back, $29.95 ($31.25*) 


Model 20-A "Form-Fit" Side Chair, with arms, 
$29.95 ($31.25*); Model 20-L, armless, $23.95 
($25.25*) 


Clip this coupon and mail today to 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Department B15, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Gentlemen 
Please send me, without obligation, the fol- 
lowing information on COSCO Office Chairs 


( ) Name of nearest dealer. 
( ) Complete catalog 
Name 


Title 


for making the 
hand-formed me 
eliminated. 

e Weight sav 
70%. That sav 
of figuring out tl 


dling equipment n« 


The casting re 


used much for mak 


plastic parts such 
ent enclosures I 
Aviation, Inc., « 
to make canopies f 
the contour is 

Generally, ther 
tic tooling for ma 
tic parts like rac 
There is still a 1 
stecl or cast iron 
However, 
nated radomes 5 ft 
plastic mold I 
Kirksite dic would 
¢ Dummy 


oped a novel u 


Lockl 


parts to keep th 
ing until subco 
ment 
dummy 
heed to complet 


, 
come thi 


dc ICCT 


ing subassembli 
was available 
Plastic tooling 
advantages that 
in extra dividen 
savings are begit 
Take another 
company used 
tooling for onc 
air intake ducts 
makers made do 
and master moc 
resins; glass cloth 
for drill and as 
figured that ov 
25%; tooling tim 


Parts—| 


['hat’s because 


mmponcnts are 
run as high as 
chore 
mplicated han 


igners the 


led tor heavy jigs. 


not yet been 
dies to produce 
lics (transpat 
North American 
plastic tooling 
nodels, wherc 
ten 
ttle use 


laminated plas 


ft plas 


nd wing tips 
preference for 
type of tooling. 
made lami 
meter on thin 
SOtM) a 


5 000 


manv other 


ngs come as 
ne interesting 
to appear 
Lockheed. The 
throughout in 
issembly—the 
Tool 
tion draw dies 
mm the 
ites were used 
gs. Lockheed 
osts were cut 


cut in half 


t fighter 


casting 


Airplane Pin-Up 


Chrysler Aircraft Corp. uses special fasteners 
to pin the metal skin of a fuselage in place 


Company 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Also makers of COSCO Household 
Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


Address 
before the riveting job. A riveter tightens 


the fasteners before starting work. 
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Cur CoOsTs... 
REOUCE HANOLING THE 
ET 





WETH LIGHTWEIGHT PLASTICS 


Light weight means easier and quicker 
handling. It means reduced packaging 
requirements and speedier deliveries, too. 
Combine those plus qualities with the 
proved fact that plastics often help 
industries make better products at lower 
cost. Easy to understand then why 
plastics, especially Styron (Dow poly- 
styrene), receive serious consideration 
in the materials picture. 

Using plastics as the basic material and 
employing recently developed molding 


techniques and machinery, manufac- 
turers can now produce large area mold- 
ings, many with complicated and intri- 
cate designs, in one operation. The result- 
ing reduction in assembly steps leads to 
more production per day at reduced cost. 
The design freedom, moldability and 
versatility of Styron, as well as the 
variety of formulations and built-in color 
that goes all the way through, are addi- 
tional features attractive to progressive 
industries. 


STY RON 


BRAND PLASTICS 


» +. basic raw matertals serving bastc industries... 


Dow’s Plastics Technical Service is fully 
equipped to help you determine whether 
plastics are the basic raw materials that 
will improve your products, boost your 
production and cut your costs. 
Write Dow Today 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Plastics Deportment—PL-49 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York ¢ Boston «¢ Philadelphia + Atlanta 
Cleveland * Detroit « Chicago + St.Louis * Houston 


San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 








Self-Leveling Ramps 
end “Juggling” of cargo to 
Load or Unload Trucks 


A Globe Self-Leveling Ramp provides a 
hydraulically-positioned gangplank that 
instantly adjusts itself to truck or trailer level 
as vehicle springs flex. Platform workers can 
wheel cargo on or off trucks without “juggling” 

make better time without risking damage 
to cargo or injury to themselves. Readily 
installed at any loading platform. 


Got a Lifting Problem ? 
GLOBE has the answer 
Muscle ia the world’s most 
wasteful lifting power. / 
Globe OILIFT will do it 
cheaper and better 

For helpful data on Self- 
Leveling Ramps, Machine 
Loading Lifts, Industrial 
Truck Service Lifts, Pro- 
duction Lifts, etc., write 
for Bulletin BW-321. 


GLOBE: 


OiLIFTs 


Factories of Des Moines 


| 
ee 
“i. 


1000 £. MERMAID LANE | 
PHILADELPHIA 18, PA 


wait for 
saboteurs 
to strike. 


No industrial proper- 

ty is safe — ade- 

quately fenced. / ox 
Stewart Non-climbable pF ok 
Chain ‘Link Wire 

Fence gives you the 

protection you need to 

keep production roll- 

ing. Write today for Catalog No. 85. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


Stanley M. Stewart, Pres 
1916 STEWART SLOCK CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 
































“49 
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PRODUCTION is high, but plastics industry is low as it figures a formula for .. . 


Keeping Vinyl Up to Scratch 


Worried industry wants to establish a code of stand- 
ards to check processors who are shortchanging consumers 


by making inferior materials. 


The booming vinyl industry (chart) 
is having chills and fever over the short- 
changing practices of some film proces- 
sors and fabricators. Consumer ac- 
ceptance of vinyls has swept the plastic 
film into places like curtains and drapes, 
raincoats, upholstery covering, table 
cloths, handbags, closet accessories, 
and shoes. But the poor quality of the 
products is threatening the industry's 
stronghold. 

The Society of the Plastics Industry 

has come up with some proposed first 
aid: quality standards and a code of 
ethics that will give the industry self- 
policing powers and, it hopes, curb 
some of the unethical dealings. 
e More Yardage, Thinner Product— 
Vinvl film and sheet thickness is one 
place where opportunist film processors 
and fabricators have been chisceling. 

Take the hypothetical case of Smith, 
who manufactures raincoats. He buvs 
his vinyl goods by the yard, but pays 
for it by the pound. He uses 4-mil 
film (that’s .004 in. thick) for his rain- 
coats. What he'll do is shop around 
for the best buv. 

Smith goes first to processor Jones 
to find out how many yards of 4-mil 
Jones can get from a pound of vinyl. 
Jones is honest, so he says he gets 2.8 
yd. per Ib. But the more yardage, the 
more raincoats. So Smith goes across 


the street to pr Black, who says 
he'll give him 4 with a 3.5-yd 
yicld Lhe Ithough Black 
doesn’t point it out that the material 
may be only thick, because 
the only way t more yardage 
from a pound of vinyl is to make it 
thinner. 

Of course, Smit gets more rain 
natcrial. The cus 
tomer who buy from the depart- 
ment store think s getting an ade 
quate product, ind for that matter so 
does the store buver. But it doesn’t 
take either of them long to find that 
the stitching rips quickly and the coat 
tears at the slightest pull. That's giv- 
ing the wholc | rainwear field a 
black eye. 

e Accident?—Som« 


coats per pound 


of the film makers 
claim that sheets may vary in thickness 
because of normal production toler 
ances. That may be, but it doesn’t 
look like chance variation when a 4-mil 
shect runs from 3.2 mils to 3.6 mils 
averaging 3.4 mils thick 

What the industry wants is a specific 
tolerance spelled it in the industry 
specifications, with a given nomencla- 
ture. For example, instead of calling 
it a 4-mil film, whv not call it a 38 x 
42 film? That would mean that a 
tolerance of plus minus .0002 in. 
would be permi Any film that 
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runs under that thickness range would 
be unacceptable as a 38 x 42 sheet. 
¢ Other Specifications—The proposed 
SPI quality standard covers other prop- 
erties, too. Another common fault with 
vinyl sheeting is oiliness and eventual 
brittleness. ‘That comes from use of 
poor plasticizers that separate out of 
the material and migrate to the sur- 
face. Table cloths made of such plas- 
ticizers leave an oil slick on the table. 
And the cloth itself becomes brittle 
and cracks easily. 

Poor vinyl compounds also crock, 
shrink, tear easily, and are not color 
fast. Part of the industry standard in- 
cludes well-defined, accurate tests for 
measuring these properties and mini- 
mum limits that vinyl sheet and film 
must meet. 
¢ Competitors’ Gain—Poor quality 
vinyls may swing the market back to 
competitive materials. That warning 
came from Joseph R. Rowen, of the 
W. T. Grant Co., at a recent SPI 
meeting. He said: “Early in 1951 we 
discovered that plastic in only two 
years has swept oilcloth out of the pic- 
ture in sales of moderate-priced kitchen 
chair cushions. It also cut deeply into 
oilcloth yardgoods sales. Now we find 
oilcloth is making a comeback. Why? 
We think it is because today’s oilcloth 
doesn’t crack or chip as it formerly did.” 
¢ Voluntary Standards—After the pro- 
posed vinyl film standard has been ac- 
cepted by the Dept. of Commerce, it 
will be established as a_ voluntary 
standard of the trade. That doesn’t 
make it a mandatory government regu- 
lation. But if a manufacturer or proc- 
essor claims to comply with the specif- 
ications and doesn’t, he can be charged 
with fraudulent representation. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Synthetic rubber formula worked out 
bv B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. uses 
sugar and other activators to speed up 
the rubber making process. W. S. 
Richardson, the company president, 
says that the technique “will boost pro- 
duction capacity of American rubber 
by 26%.” 
; * 
A turbine-powered helicopter is being 
flight-tested by Kaman Aircraft Corp. 
for the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 
The turbine weighs 50% less than an 
ordinary piston engine, is mechanically 
simpler, and can operate on a low- 
grade fuel such as kerosene. 

e 
The sulfur supply won’t improve much 
in 1952, according to L. M. Williams, 
Jr., president of Freeport Sulphur Co. 
He savs that “any significant increase 
in the over-all supply . . . is at least a 
year away,” despite present plant ex- 
pansions and new deposit discoveries. 
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“Thank, you — heres your change 


TELEGRAMS 





‘The cost of telegrams is down! 


Slash! Down goes the Federal Tax on telegrams—down a healthy 40%! 
Add to this Western Union’s recent rate revisions and expanded word 
allowances*, and you have value and savings only telegrams give you. 


More words to say what you want—less cost to you—more change from 
your money! That’s the happy story when you send telegrams today! 


So, for business and personal use—to help boost sales or speed production, 
to meet personal emergencies or social obligations—use fast, depend- 
able telegrams, your best communications buy. 


*Compare these new and old rates, and 
then figure the further saving given you by the 
reduction in Federal Tax. 


Mileage Zones |15 Word Full Rete 50 Word Letter 
From = Te | Old Rate | NewRate | Old Rate | New 


Telegrams now start with 15 words, instead 
of 10—Night Letters with 50 words instead 
of 25. Extra words for less, too Your 
Western Union office can give you 

effective date of new rates intrastate. 


Get this new folder on 
liberal, revised rates 
from your nearest 
Western Union office. f 


Just Call 


ESTERN 
UNION 


A service for every social 
and business need 


65 
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The little shrimp were feeling gay, the fishermen perplexed 

It seems the mean old ocean floor was too tough for the nets. 

The nets, you see, were made of hemp. They couldn't stand the shock 
Of being dragged oe’r jagged shells, coral, sand and rock. 


And, despite the most laborious work to keep the nets in shape, 
The damage kept recurring and the shrimp — well, they escaped. 
The problem grew as loss increased, but nothing seemed to stop it. 
The nets were lost, the shrimp were lost and likewise so was profit. 


But fishermen are knowing folk and, strange as it may be, 
They called Republic Rubber in for combat with the sea. 
Republic took one look around (and, just as you'd expect! ) 
They came up with the answer that saved the fishing nets. 


A rubber shield of Chute Lining, fastened ‘neath the hemp, 
Absorbed the bruises, cuts and shock yet showed no punishment. 
It's the fishermen who now are gay, the. shrimp the one’s perplexed 
And another problem has been solved by Republic's Specialists! 


REPUBLIC RUBBER SPECIALISTS can help you solve 
your industrial problems, too! Write today for full facts. 


Republic Chute Lining, 
an industrial rubber product 
that can absorb more punishment than almost 
any other material, including metal, 
is called “‘chafin gear"’ by East Coast shrimp 
fishermen. The lining, fastened to 
the nets’ lower surfaces, prevents damage 
caused from contact with 
the ocean bottom. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





More Machinery... 


. .. may be on the way 
for auto makers. Ease-up in 
deliveries deadline may allow 
some big changes in cars. 


Automobile companies planning 1953 
model changes just got a New Year's 
present from Washington. Existing 
machine tool limitation orders would 
have stopped deliveries of machines 
to them, as civilian goods producers, 
after Feb. 1. Now the order is being 
informally modified. As a result, auto 
makers may make some major model 
changes, instead of just the minor ones 
(BW—Nov.17'51,p21) they thought 
they would have to settle for. 
eSaw the Light—Several companies 
are getting permission to obtain de 
liveries after Feb. 1 on a_ hardship 
basis. The reason is that the tools are 
already in process and can be com- 
pleted before June | 

Auto makers went to Washington to 
plead their cas¢ They argued that 
completion of machines already in 
work would not impede the defense 
effort. And in any case, where such 
completion would make a bottleneck, 
it would be sidetracked. The auto 
makers also pointed to the inherent 
waste in stopping pt ssing on partly 
finished tools. Washington was inclined 
to see logic in this chain of argument. 
e No Panacea—The leeway to June 1— 
not vet formal and therefore not com- 
pletely general—will help some, but it 
won't fully solve the automotive mak 
ers’ problems. For one thing, some of 
the machine tools planned for use on 
1953 models (especially on new engine 
production lines scheduled by Ford, 
Buick, Dodge) haven’t been ordered 
yet. These can by no stretch of the 
imagination be completed by next June. 

Thus the car makers are already 
thinking about improvisations. In place 
of the special-purpose equipment and 
the long transfer machines they were 
planning, they will convert old ma- 
chines to do the same job, although 
less efficiently. That wav they'll still 
be able to produce the new engines, 
but thev’ll cost more in time and 
money than otherwise 

The auto companies, too, will take a 
second look at restyling plans. Noth- 
ing in the machine tool limitation order 
prevents purchases of new dies, the 
furtdamental requirement in exterior 
sheet metal changes. Normally, such 
face lifting would be held to a mini- 
mum without accompanving mechani- 
cal changes made possible by machine 
tools. Now, with some machine tools 
available, manufacturers may decide 
to order some new dies as well. 
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HOW WOULD YOU PICK ’EM? 


The Sultan’s making a hard choice. But, in choosing con- 
veying equipment, yours is even more ticklish. You want 
permanent value... the day in, day out assurance of de- 
pendable, economical performance. That means, of course, 
the right equipment to suit the job. Like Rapistan. You 
can be sure Rapistan recommendations are right for your 
needs. And, that Rapistan equipment is Better 3 Ways: 


Rapistan flexibility gives you equipment adaptable to any 
floor plan; relocating the line is easy as moving furniture. 
Rapistan quality assures trouble-free service by the world’s 
“strongest per pound” conveyors with many patented fea- 
tures. Rapistan value means low original cost, immediate 
savings in time, space and labor. Rapistan equipment 
pays for itself... 


Better see Rapistan first! 


TO HELP YOU: We will be pleased to send you a free 28- 

page book packed with ideas on how to solve your han- 

dling problems. If you desire, we will also survey your 

handling needs without obligation. Write today. 

The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 
666 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS + INDUSTRIAL CASTERS + WHEEL-EZY® TRUCKS 


A UNIT of Rapistan equipment may smash a bottleneck 
for you. Here a Press-Veyor*moves finished product from 
machine direct to tote box, cuts time and labor handling 
costs. Whether you need an interfloor unit, a box car 
loader, or a length of the world’s finest gravity conveyor 
... you'd better see Rapistan first! 


A LINE of Rapistan equipment can solve a wide variety 
of problems. Here a portable Stevedore, Jr*flows cartons 
continuously, dependably from gravity conveyor directly 
into the delivery truck. Fish, flowers or furniture... 
whatever you are moving, you’d better see Rapistan first! 


AN ENGINEERED SYSTEM by Rapistan costs less be- 
cause it’s formed from combinations of “standard”’ units 
... not high priced “specials.” It speeds output and cuts 
costs immediately. Manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer 
...if you have a tough handling problem, call on Rap- 
istan engineers first! #7. M. 





‘NEW PRODUCTS 














Vari- Speed 
2 ® 
Motodrive 


a complete variable speed power plant 


in one, space-saving package 





Spring-Making Machine 

You can make extension and com 
pression springs « standard drill 
press by adding nple attachment. 
Called the Spring-Master, the attach 
ment was first introduced last year, but 
has since been in ed and given 
wide distribution tl igh the DoALL 
Compan 

On a drill pres ( 4 
chuck, the attach t ill turn out 
tandard spring evelopmental 
work. Yor i ire diameters 
from $-gauge to 28-gaug th the out 
side diameter of t pring r\ 
trom in. to he pitch « 
compression spring 
the machine is run g 

One of the ) eatures, says 
DoALL, is that on rator can handk 
several machines he has to do is 
keep replacing th vils 
e Source: DoALL ( Des Plaines, II. 
Price: $84.50. 








Makes machine "changeovers” easier! faster! cheaper! NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


REEVES Vari-Speed Motodrive—easily incorporated in new de- 
signs by the builder, or applied to equipment already in service— 
is a compact, self-contained unit which gives any machine all the Business cards with a new twist: on onc 
advantages of stepless speed adjustability. With the turn of a side your standard | iess card, on the 
handwheel, the touch of a button, or automatically—and with- other a color reproduction of a Koda 
out stopping the machine—the correct speed is instantly ob- chrome, Ektachrome or Ansco trans 
tained to meet the requirements of any shape, size or material parency. The pict in be cither 
being handled. purely scenic or can portray your prod 

Give your machines a broader work range . , . extra uct or place of bi hey cost 
“changeover” capacity . . . by standardizing on REEVES Vari- from $.007 to $.02 each from Marks & 
Speed Motodrive. Sizes to 25 hp; speed ratios as great as 10 to 1. I uller, Inc., 70 Scio St., Rochester, 
Send for complete information to Dept. 8. N. Y. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY +-COLUMBUS, INDIANA eae ee 
Comngrtend tender te-eusit omnes Field” Automatic Door Operator (Na- 


Stepless! Accurate! Positive! tional Pneumatic Co., 125 Amory St., 


: ° Boston) opens any ding, swinging, or 
REEVES Variable Speed Drives folding door. Approaching the door, 
vou walk over a floor-installed antenna 
that activates the door 
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“You may have to stand outside!” 


REMEMBER Aesop’s fable of the camel 
and his master--how the kind master allowed 
the shivering beast to put into the tent first 
his head, next his shoulders, then his forelegs! 

And then the camel said, ‘Master, I think I 
ought to come wholly inside,”’ and crowded 
in. Immediately he said, “There is hardly room 
for us both, soI think it would be better for you 
to stand outside so I can turn around and lie 
down.” And without further ado, the camel 
kicked the man out and took the entire tent. 

Men have heard this story for 2,500 years-- 
repeatedly have seen how it illustrates what 
happens when one man or group of men gain 
power over others. Men saw it happen in 


Italy and Germany when Mussolini and Hitler 
took over. Men saw it happen in Russia. 
Even here in America a similar trend is evi- 
dent. Powerful influences overlook no op- 
portunity, through political manipulation, 
central controls and bureaucratic regulations, 
to intrude more and more in our private lives. 
The situation demands continual, alert watch- 
fulness by all citizens who believe in indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom, to prevent this 
camel of big government from creeping fur- 
ther into the tent. Before we realize it, ‘we, 
the people,” the master, may find ourselves 
“standing outside.” In America it is govern- 
ment, which is the servant of the people. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


— 
The steel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 
needs it now. Turn in your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible moment 
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Texas mill takes the 
QUAKER WAY to lower costs 
in grain handling 


This is just one section 
of more: than two miles of 
Quaker Conveyor Belting in use 


at the Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, one of the South’s 
busiest flour and feed mills. In twenty years of service, this 
Quaker Belt has carried more than 16,000,000 bushels of 


grain and is still in its prime. 


Long life and low maintenance costs are char- 
acteristic of Quaker Rubber Products—qualities that effect 
profit-building economies in industrial operations. 


If your particular application calls for a rubber 


product of special design, Quaker would 
like to discuss it with you. 








QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Branches in Principal Cities e Distributors Everywhere 





QUAKER 
The Quality Nome 
for 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 
Since 1885 





READERS REPORT 


Oversimplified 


Dear Sirs: 

In your article “New Photoengraving 
Process Eliminate Need for Dark 
room” {[BW—Dec.15’51,p50}, you fea 
ture what purports to be a new photo 
engraving process. However . . . the 
fact is that the Trans-Gel process is 
not photoengra\ is generally de 
fined, but really is a photo-print process 

You cannot du ite prints from a 
Irans-Gel negat use of either a 
relief or a planographic press. You 
cannot reproduce on paper. The ma 
terial must be worous. The ma 
terial on which the reproduction is to 
be made must bx lividually coated 
with a special daylight emulsion 

By no stretch of the imagination 
this photoengra 

ArTHUR CoOL? 
MANAGING DIRI 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


readily under tan | 
not in the fie SINESS WEEK us 
the term, photoen ng, rather loos« 


} 


to describe the 7 G 


yoccsS 
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Christmas Wishes 


Sirs: 

Congratulations to BUSINESS WEEK 
for putting into editorial form. under 
the heading hristmas 1 sent” 
BW —Dec.15°51,p1 5¢ the thoughts 
of many of your readers. Surely, ther« 
are thousands r Al rericans W ho are 
concerned lest Christmas be so com 
mercialized that its true meaning be 
lost in the rubble of temporary trappings 
and tinsel, quickly forgotten with the 
seldom-read greeting card 

I am very pleas to advise vou of 
the efforts of tl Bethesda (Md 
Chamber of Commerce to bring about 
a consciousness of the true meaning 
of Christmas in our community. This 
vear Bethesda merchants have donated 
full display windows to religious, civic, 
and fraternal organizations, which have 
set up Biblical or seasonal scene dis 
plavs. No firm name or commercial 
advertising was permitted in our an 
nual Christmas parade this vear, and 
the floats provided by our businessmen 
were in keeping with the Yuletime 
message. On one of our floats were 
these words, which, I believe, carry vour 
message simply but effectivelv: “Let's 
put Christ back into Christmas.” 

J. Ropert Kinc 
EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
BETHESDA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, IN‘ 
BETHESDA, MP 
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How is a Doorknob like a Harrow? 


In both, the finish must withstand the mark 
of time. Good finishes are good business 
for manufacturers, merchants, consumers. 


“SERVICE FROM EVERY ANGLE” 


ZAPON makes good finishes for every type of product. 
ZAPON “Service From Every Angle’’ starts with the 
development of the right formula . . . continues 
through to application of the final finish. 

ZAPON Finishes are ‘‘custom-tailored” for every job. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY « WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
for Industrial Finishes * Stamford, Conn. * North Chicago, Ill, 








Estimated Domestic Tax-Paid Sales 
Billions of Cigarettes 


CUT DOLLARS 
from Your 
CLEANING . ~ ENae 

COSTS 
with 


Share of Market 


Brand 1951 1950 % Change 1951 1950 





98.0 + 4.6% 
82.0 — 7.3 

64.6 — 0.8 

40.0 — 17 

23.0 +36.) 

19.5 4+ 77 

9.2 414.1 

7.0 21.4 

7.5 + 67 

2.0 ae 
18 1.2 $50.0 

(Brown & Williamson) 

Parliament 1.4 1.0 +440.0 
10 08 425.0 0.3 0.2 
07 08 —12.5 0.2 0.2 
0.5 08 —37.5 0.1 0.2 
05 08 —37.5 0.1 0.2 
29 26 411.5 0.8 0.8 
“TOTAL ......372.0 360.8 +3.1 100.0 100.0 


27.5% 
20.4 
17.2 


27.2% 
22.7 
17.9 
11.1 
6.4 
5.4 


10.6 
8.4 
5.6 
2.8 2.5 
2.3 2.0 
2.2 2.1 
0.5 0.6 
0.5 0.3 
0.4 0.3 


Tornado reduces your cleaning costs in 
the face of other rising operating expenses. 

Quick and thorough cleaning of plant 
or office interiors improves efficiency, re- 
duces fire and accident hazards. Regular 
cleaning of machinery and fixtures adds 
vears to their operating life. 

All of your cleaning operations can be 
done with the Tornado vacuum cleaner. 
It's a 3 in 1 cleaner that serves as a: 


Up in Smoke; Down in Profits 


U. S. cigarette consumption goes up for 1 2th straight 
year, with domestic sales at 372-billion. But rising costs and 
taxes put a smudge on the industry's balance sheets. 


Tank Type Cleaner—with a more power- 
ful one stroke pickup of water, machine 
oil, metal chips, dirt and debris. Com- 
plete attachments for all types of cleaning. 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


72 


Pack-Carried Vacuum Cleaner—just re- 
move the motor unit from the top of the 
tank, connect Pac-Vac attachments, and 
you're ready to clean storage bins, stair- 
ways, overhead fixtures and hard-to-get- 
at places. 


High Velocity Portable Blower—the same 
motor unit with a nozzle adaptor provides 
a powerful blast of dry air that cleans 
lint, dirt and oily fuzz out of electric 
motors, bearings, machinery and hard- 
to-reac areas. 

+ Yes, you get all three—in one versatile 
Tornado Vacuum Cleaner. For detailed 
information write for bulletin 600. 


5104 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ili. 





Neither time, tide, nor taxes stop 
the smoker. In 1951, for the 12th year 
in a row, Americans stepped up their 
cigarctte consumption—to a total of 
372-billion units in domestic sales 
(table above). Add 37-billion for export 
and the armed forces, and the grand 
total stands at 409-billion cigarettes. 
¢ Big Three—Figures compiled for 
BUSINESS WEEK by Walter E. Knight, 
of the University of Louisville, show 
that the Big Three—Camel, Lucky 
Strike, and Chesterfield—are still the 
Big Three. But thev accounted for little 


of the gains. Cam 
the annual race f 
estimated 102.5-b 
Strike, however 
time to an cstimat 
more than 20-I 
Chesterfields held about steadv—lag 
ging a little less tl behind 1950. 
In the race for the No. 4 
Philip Morris sh | its first signs of 
faltering since it started its spectacular 
comeback in 1948. This vear Pall Mall 
made a real bid for fourth prize. Old 
Gold plugged steadily ahead to keep 


e again captured 
t place with an 
mokes. Lucky 
| once again, this 
76-billion, down 
since 1948. 


spot, 
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sixth place by a safe lead, while Kool 
made a solid 14% jump to’hold its 
own as No. 7. 

¢ King-Size—One trend seems to be 
emerging in the last few years; the 
growth of the king-size cigarette. In 
this class Pall Mall led the parade, 
registering a 36% gain over 1950. 
lareyton was up 21%. Fatima held 
steady at 2-billion; Regent was up 
25%. The other smaller kings lost 
ground, though not enough to drag the 
group behind. Over-all, the king-sizers 
jumped 26%. That compares with 
only a 3% gain for the whole cigarette 
picture. The king-size took over about 
12% of the total market in 1951, 
compared with 9.5% in 1950. 

One reason for the gain in the king- 
sizes is that most of them stress mild- 
ness in their sales pitch. With the 
average smoker burning up more cig- 
arettes than ever before, both the long 
models and the filter-tips are cashing 
in on this appeal. 
¢ Company Ratings—When you look 
at the companies instead of the brands, 
American Tobacco, with its almost 
wholly owned subsidiary American 
Cigar & Cigarette, still is the leader 
(table, page 74). Total domestic cig- 
arette sales for the company reached an 
estimated 115.8-billion in 1951, against 
112-billion in 1950. R. J. Reynolds 
places second, Liggett & Myers third. 
Together, the three are just about hold- 
ing their own in the market. In 1951 
as in 1950, they claimed around 77% 
of the total. 

The spectacular gains, however, came 
outside the Big Three. Top scorer of 
all was Brown & Williamson, with a 
12% increase in sales. Part of that was 
due to Kool; but its Viceroy gets much 
of the credit. It was the star performer 
in brands—up an astronomical 50%. 

One thing that emerges from these 
figures is that the over-all rate of in- 
crease in sales has slowed since the 
great days when women were taking 
to the weed in a big way. Right now 
sales are rmnning high enough to sup- 
ply a package a day for every household 
in the U.S. Hence, from now on, gains 
will have to depend more and more 
on increases in population rather than 
on converting nonsmokers. 

All this spells a stiffer fight among 
the companies for a larger share of the 
existing markets. More and more, this 
fight is being aimed at smokers of 
other brands instead of the nonsmoker. 
So advertising appropriations are run- 
ning larger and larger; in some cases 
the increases are as high as 20%. Cig- 
arettes have gone into television ex- 
tensively during the past year, and bets 
are that companies will put a bigger 
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LYO IN oc. 


A PROVEN SOURCE of SUPPLY 
for Sheet Metal Contracts 


e 3800 sheet metal contracts during World War II... 

a wide range of special parts and assemblies for aircraft 
ships, tanks, ordnance. 

e Two strategically located plants in York, Pa., 

and Aurora, IIl., both geared for defense production 

and special contract work. 


MAIL COUPON 


for this very comprehensive 20 page brochure. 
It gives the complete story of Lyon’s facilities. 
Or contact your nearest LYON Field Representative. 


LYON 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


* 
2 STRATEGIC 
PLANT LOCATIONS 
AURORA, ILL. « YORK, PA. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
110 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 


06006... ee 
OO 
ADDRESS. 

citTy¥___—_ ZONE. 


- 
| 
| 
| 
Please send me a copy of “Craftsmen in Sheet Metal.” 
| 
I 
| 
| 
! 


LYON PRODUCTS STILL SERVING INDUSTRY * BUSINESS * INSTITUTIONS * HOMES 





controlled or not... 


gives you 
more parts 
per pound 


CMP’S high-precision 
mills insure exception- 
ally-close thickness tol- 
erances and across-the- 
width gauge uniformity 
in THINSTEEL. 


With oversize variation 
kept to the minimum 
you are assured more 
footage—as much as 175 
square feet per ton in 
lighter gauges — from 
the steel you buy. 


O 


Both were ordered 
7/16" x .015”. Both 
weigh 1/4 ounce. 


The tagged piece is pre- 
cision THINSTEEL 
and is over 8%” long. 
The other is ordinary 
strip on the high side of 
the allowable gauge tol- 
erance—.002” oversize— 
and is about 7%” long. 


THINK OF 
THE SAVING 
IN A TON 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago ® St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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Estimated Domestic Tax-Paid Sales 
Billions of Cigarettes 


Company 1951 


Share of Market 
1950 % Change 1951 1950 





American Tobacco (inc. Amer- 


ican Cigor & Cigarette)... 115.8 


Liggett & Myers 
Philip Morris 

P. Lorillard 

Brown & Williamson 


share of their advertising budget into 
I'V during 1952. 

¢ Double Squeeze—It’s not only com 
petition that the cigarette maker is up 
against. The whole industry is caught 
in inflationary squeezes from at least 
two angles. 

First, costs are up to a degree that 
hurts. Leaf prices in 1951 have been 
holding about 10% higher than in 
1950. This, in spite of the fact that 
the government allowed burley growers 
to increase their acreage by about 15% 
during 1951 and despite the fact that 
the total burley crop will be about 17% 
bigger when all the crop is in. 

Labor costs, too, rose an estimated 
10%-12%. Wrapping materials were 
up around 11% to 14%. Freight in 
most cases was up about 15%. 

Gunning from the other side is 


112.0 + 


3.4% 31.1% 32.0% 
27.7 26.9 
17.8 17.9 
10.8 11.1 
5.9 5.4 
5.7 5.2 


98.8 + 4.2 
66.6 — v7 
40.6 — 1.4 
20.3 + 5.9 
18.7 412.3 


Uncle Sam, wl s looks with a 
longing eye at possible tax yields from 
the individual pack. The 
last fall took ca tf the 
didn’t do anyth 

try’s cost heada ihe 
to cheer about in the tax 
that so far the 
cut into sales 

¢ Profits Off—1 juceze 
in the financial I 
creases in sale t income is off 
somewhere arot Estimated 
earnings per sh down for the 
leading stocks in rv case. And while 
the price index f lustrials generally 
climbed during the first half of 1951, 
for tobacco products it pretty con 
sistently down. O ndication: Only 
last week Bense Hedges passed its 
dividend 


mcrease 
tax hike, but 

the indus 
thing 
picture 1s 
mposts haven't 


price 


only 


shows up 
Despite in- 





MARKETING BRIEFS 








New parcel-post restrictions, designed 
to divert traffic to Railway Express 
Agency, promise to up prices. Since 
the size and weight of packages have 
been cut, shirt makers have recom- 
mended a 25¢ service charge to pay 
for shipping smaller parcels. Retailers 
promptly protested; they question the 
legality of such a charge. 
a7 
Bourbon jelly is the newest product of 
Brown-Forman Distillers, marketed by 
the company’s industries division. It 
goes under the name of Old Forester 
Jell, retails at about $3.85 for a carton 
of four jars. 
+ 

TV advertising is running at the rate 
of $450-million a year, says Robert 
McFadyen of NBC. That’s two and 
a half times what advertisers spent on 
the medium a year ago. And with 


NBC upping it 
9% on Jan t ma 
more in 1952 


rk charges about 
well spend 


s 

The Schulte chain’s new boss 
N. C. Earl, Jr 1¢-time 

Childs and Louis Sherry, and former 
executive of Howard Johnson. He re- 
places H. Comell Smith, who resigned 
as president of the ailing chain (BW— 
Oct.13’51,p124). N. C. Earl is part of 
a group that bought 400,000 shares 
of Schulte k options on 392,- 
000 more. 


will be 


head _ of 


and to 


2 
General Electric will be allocating all 
its consumer goods except possibly tele- 
vision sets by next May. With about 
25% of GE’s total orders going to de- 
fense, appliance output will be about 
75% of 1951 output, said Ralph 
Cordiner, president 
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One of a new series of advertisements designed to tell the G-E Silicone Story to industry. 


HOW YOU PROFIT FROM G-E SILICONES’ 


Where can General Ekectric silicones 
go to work for you? 

Consider their useful surf 
characteristics, for instance.\They 
can be used to suppress foam 
which is important in the paint 
chemical processing indusfries. 
They can act as water-rep 

—have been used in applica 
ranging from weather-proofin 

a factory wall to moisture- 
proofing a tiny electron tube. 
Silicone adhesives and 

silicone release agents 

are other examples of 

products based on the 

useful surface properties 

of G-E silicones. 


Where can you use 
these properties in 
your business? 


Silicones Say, 
“Let it Rain!” 


Improved water-repellent ma- 
terials that are resistant to 
weathering have been devel- 
oped using G-E silicones. The 
invisible, protective silicone 
film acts as a water barrier to 
seal out moisture from con- 
crete and masonry structures. 


Silicones Set a 
Shining Example 


The new furniture and auto 
waxes containing G-E silicones 
are a shining example of how 
products may be improved by 
utilizing the remarkable sur- 
face properties of silicones. 
Silicones help make polishes 
easier to apply, non-oily, and 
more water-repellent as well. 





-Swce 1883 


AGE rence 


@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE o 


Defense against 
hazards which could hinder or 
stop production is a major func- 
tion of Page Chain Link Fence, 
guardian of persons and property 
for more than 60 years. NOw is 
the time to consult the skilled 
Page Fence erecting firm near 
you, whose name we will send 
with fence data on request and 
who will submit cost estimates, no 
obligation. For information write: 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 





FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENT 


FIRE strikes without warning. This 
fact emphasizes the need to protect 
buildings and contents with GLoBE 
Automatic Sprinklers, for these 
sprinklers discover and stop FIRE 
... they also net large savings in 
FIRE insurance costs. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
MEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in moarty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





Oft in the Stilly Night 


That's when a lot of people want to do their shopping. 
And an increasing number of stores are staying open to get 


the sales. 


“We'll open every night if we think 
that’s when people want to buy.” 

These words of the head of a big 
department store are fighting words. 
The retailing brotherhood is split wide 
open on an old—and once again burn- 
ing—issue: How long should a retailer’s 
day be? 

BUSINESS WEEK took soundings of 
some 15 retailing centers around the 
country to find out the answer. Re- 
porters came up with a variety of re- 
plies, but the predominant note is an 
unhappy admission that more night 
openings seem to be in store. 

In most cases, night openings of once 
a week have been more or less usual 
for downtown stores for the past cou- 
ple of years. A few new straws indicate 
that the wind is stirring: 

¢ Last September five Washing- 
ton (D.C.) department stores and two 
large specialty stores opened up on 
Thursday nights 

¢ All 44 stores in Shoppers’ World, 
the new center at Framingham, Mass., 
are open three nights a week regularly, 
five nights during the Christmas season. 

e Three downtown stores in Los 
Angeles have just added Friday nights 
to Monday nights in a test venture. 

e In Detroit, the one store that 
had held out against night openings 
succumbed to a longer day for the pre 
Christmas period 

The merchants had two big reasons 
for taking on the night shopper: com- 
petition and a changing marketing pat- 
tern. 

On point No. |, the disappointing 

sales of 1951 egged retailers into grab 
bing at anv device. Even some of the 
big ones who look askance at the prac- 
tice sav, “If business goes sour, we may 
have to come to it.” 
e Suburbia—The scramble te the sub- 
urbs has had a two-pronged effect. It 
has changed buving habits, and it has 
created a new competition for the 
downtown stores. Many of the new 
suburbanites are young families. Some- 
times both the master and the mistress 
of the house work—which leaves Satur- 
days and evenings for shopping. In 
other cases the housewife can’t get 
away for daytime buying‘ because she 
has to baby-sit. That puts a good bit of 
the marketing up to the man of the 
household. 

Night time, too, is the time when a 
couple can ~ together for big-ticket 
items—home furnishings, appliances, 
and the like. 


Dissenters say it's not good business. 


tend to 
than the 
cases, the 


Suburban stores, therefore, 
stay open more frequently 
big-city store. And in 
central store opens in self defense 

The defense program has contributed 
to the trend toward night buying. In 
industrial cities many plants work six 
days a weck. 
¢ Worker. Cash—Heavy cmployment 
means not only less leisure for shop 
ping; it means more money in the hands 
of the workers. More and more the 
working man and woman are a market 
worth catering to 

Many of the new 
enthusiastic about th 
Francisco, some stor 
on special stunts to attract the crowds 
Several Columbus merchants find it 
pays off handsomely. Others note that 
higher-priced items, the where 
family consultations are called for, get 
better attention 
¢ Overtime—But the opposition is still 
holding out staunchly. A primary con 
cern is the effect on the stores em 
ployees. One big southern retailer, who 
reluctantly stays open one night a week, 
notes “a distressing resentment against 
night work by employees.” Marshall 
Field, the big standout in Chicago 
against night openings, thinks it would 
hurt employee efficiency. In Richmond, 
the stores that are ire worried that 
thev'll lose their be iles help to the 
stores that aren't 

The other big obj 
store might lose its pre 
by catering to the “It would 
ruin the qualits of the business,” one 
merchant feels \ of the 
higher up the luxu ile you go, the 
less point there 
the workaday buy 

Costs 

weighty a 
Staggering the work 
Im many Cases that's not true in 
Portland, Ore., workers demand 
time and a half pay after six o'clock, re 
gardless of the total hours worked 
Electricity bills are cited by some. But 
generally costs seem to be a negligible 
consideration. 
e Is It Profitable?—There’s 
troversy, though, over how much profit 
there is in the extra business. Some of 
the smaller Richmond retailers feel 
night openings simply rob daytime busi 
ness. An Atlanta merchant doubts that 
the extra business profitable busi 
ness.” A Detroit store echoes his senti 
ment. 


man 


ypen-nighters ar¢ 
results. In San 
irc even putting 


ones 


open 


that a 
customers 


tion 1S 
tige 


worke! 
course 
ing to reach 
but not so 


might expect 
liuminates overtime 


are i fact 


one l 


whe I 


a real con 
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Torrington Needle Bearings need no elaborate, 
expensive housings. A straight bore—machined 
to proper dimensions—is all that’s required. No 
positioning shoulders. ..no spacers...no retainers! 
Simple to install, Needle Bearings are seated 
by press fit. An arbor press operation does the job 
easily and quickly. 

Reductions in the size—and weight—of hous- 
ings and related parts are also possible because of 
the compactness of Needle Bearings. Stronger, 
more economical designs often result. Want more 
details? Then drop us a line, today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON /£/2// BEARINGS 





Needle oe Spherical Roller oe Tapered Roller - Straight Roller o¢ Ball eo Needle Rollers 





ARE AT WORK IN 


MAJOR INDUSTRY... 
IN THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 


Firms all over the world are slash- 
ing materials handling costs with 
Hyster Fork-type Lift Trucks, 
Straddle Trucks, Karry Kranes and 
Turret Trucks...Other costs go up 
but materials handling costs CAN 
go down. 

In 1951 (even exclusive of gov- 
ernment orders) Hyster industrial 
truck volume was the largest in 
Hyster history. Hyster sales (again 
exclusive of government orders) 
are nearly equally divided between 
present Hyster owners and entirely 
new owners. 

REPEAT BUSINESS means cus- 
tomer satisfaction. NEW BUSI- 
NESS proves customer preference. 

See your Hyster dealer or write 
direct to us for literature. 





HYSTER 20 (2,000 Ibs. 
capacity). One of the 5 
f type models from 


ork 
2,000 to 15,000 Ibs. cap. 


HYSTER STRADDLE 
TRUCK®. Two models of 
18,000 and 30,000 ibs. 


capacity 


HYSTER KARRY KRANE®R HYSTER TURRET TRUCK. 
Versatile mobile crane Horizontal transporting 
with 10,000 Ibs. hoisting unit. 4,000 Ibs. capacity. 
and transporting capacity. 4 models 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Three Factories 
2907 N.E. Clackamas St Portiand 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams St Peoria |, Ilinois 
1010-07 Meyers St Danville, IMlinois 














._.. Shows Druggists How to Sell 


got personal 
tome! Or to 


druggist 


Like a lot of others in the drug in- 
dustry, Bristol-Myers Co. is worried 
about what's happening to the inde 
pendent druggist. Slowly but surcly 
he’s losing out to the competition— 
or in other words to the supermarket, 
which is what vou mean todav when 
you talk about the druggists’ competi 
tion. Once statistic highlights the sit 
uation: Today about 60% of all tooth 
paste is sold im supermarkets, according 
to Bristol-Mivers 

The druggist’s 
thinks,. is that by 
use his on 


trouble, the company 
nd large he doesn’t 


major asset, the one that 


the supermarket hasn't 
relationship with th 
put it 
doesn't scll hard eno 

e Focus on Customer—1!o 
druggist the possibilit f salesman 
ship, Bristol-Myers « led to make a 


But it ted something 


more blunt the 


show the 


training film 
different 
“The 
trainmg 
Millan, 
“Ther 
how the 
how the 


sales- 
Me- 
c-president. 
thing 
poor salesm does it and 
model o1 loes it. Thev’re 


ficld is fl vith 
films, i scorge § 
Bristo!l-Nl 


alwavs show t 1m 
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"ret and tiresome. No one identifies 
himself with the actors.” 

So Bristol-Myers decided to try a 
new approach. It hired Allen Funt 
(pictures, page 78), who first got his 
fame with his Candid Microphone 
over radio and now produces Candid 
Camera over television. Funt’s tech- 
nique, which consists mainly of hiding 
the camera and taking people unaware, 
was just what Bristol-Myers wanted. It 
would concentrate the whole attention 
of the film just where the company 
wanted it—on the customer. 

The 22-min. film that resulted shows 

Funt working on a series of customers, 
trying to get them to buy new products 
or the big economy size of a known 
product. Sometimes Funt succeeds, 
sometimes he doesn’t. In either case, 
the viewer can see how things look 
from the customer’s point of view. He 
also sees the job that personal selling 
can accomplish. The point, as McMillan 
puts it, is that “personal relationship 
in the drugstore is more important than 
price.” 
e All Star Cast—Bristol-Myers is not 
using the film to plug its own products, 
but rather as a tool with which to im- 
prove the general level of salesmanship 
in drugstores. It shows the film before 
meetings of county and state druggists’ 
associations. It has kept its objective 
viewpoint even to the point of retain- 
ing sequences in which customers buy 
competitive products. In one, for in- 
stance, a customer walks out with 
Squibb’s toothpaste, despite Funt’s 
strenuous efforts to switch brands. 

The film proved a lot harder to 
make than anvone thought at first. 
Funt had already made a couple of 
commercial films before the Bristol- 
Myers job. His first, for the Simmons 
Co., took 12 hours to make; his second, 
for Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
took three wecks. But the Bristol- 
Myers film took no less than seven 
months. In all, Funt set up his camera 
in 43 drugstores throughout the East, 
produced eight hours of film. 

There were several snags. One was 
that drugstores, unlike liquor stores, 
have a lot of counters. Another was 
that you can wait a long time before 
anyone buys the product you want 
them to. “I waited a whole week in 
one store to get a shot of someone 
ordering a tube of Ipana,” says Funt. 
e New Field—This is not all lost time 
for Funt, however. He makes an ar- 
rangement with his clients whereby 
Allen Funt Productions can use some of 
the material as part of the regular Punt 
TV or movie entertainment features. 

Funt is hoping for more commercial 
movie business and has set up Candid 
Enterprises, Inc., to handle it. His 
latest film was for Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. to show what people are thinking 
about when they buy a refrigerator. 
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WATER can’t cramp your 
t’s performance 


2 


I 
A] 


NURSING BOTTLE CAP 


Pyramid Rubber Co. 


TOILET TANK FLOATS 
Plano Molding Co. 


ENGINE DEHYDRATOR 
Clark Metal Products Co. 


COMMERCIAL HUMIDIFIER 
Daffin Mfg. Co. 


«-.- when it’s custom molded of DUREZ 


@ Water resistance should seldom be 
overlooked in materials selection, and 
often it is a controlling factor. 

This characteristic is outstanding in 
Durez phenolics and, as these examples 
suggest, it Can serve you in many ways. 
Frequent contact with hot liquid causes 
no deterioration in the sanitary screw 
on nursing bottle cap and nipple hold- 
er. Toilet tank balls of Durez float for 
years. Engine dehydrator plugs are un- 
affected by any climatic conditions and 
have the torque strength needed for a 
tight screw fit. Constant exposure to 
water vapor neither swells, shrinks nor 
warps the humidifier parts of molded 
Durez, nor mars their lustrous finish. 

In millions of pieces of electrical and 
electronic equipment the low water 
absorption of Durez is equally impor- 
tant.. .it safeguards the excellent elec- 
trical characteristics of the material. 

Your custom molder will help you 
get maximum profit from the electrical, 
chemical, and mechanical properties 


available in more than 300 Durez 
molding compounds. Why not see him 
now, before future plans become 
‘set’? Our field staff is at your service 
for details and technical assistance. 
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MPOUNDS 


NOUSFRIAL RESINS 


PHENOLIC PLASTICSTHAT FIT THE JOB 





(Millions of Dollars) 

OUTGO 
Debt service 
Education 
Welfare 
Hospitals, health 
Police 
Fire 
Sanitation 
Le ee Se Rowe 
Parks 
Public works 
Pensions 
Miscellaneous 


TOTALS 
INCOME 


Real estate taxes 
Other taxes 
State aid 
Federal aid 
Other sources 


| nade: 





(1947-1948 
Fiscal Year) 


w * 


at 
NVO~~NRENDOOD 
O--hRO-NNO OW 


100.0% 


47.6 %o 
33.2 
14.0 


ads 


$577.5 
480.5 
183.7 
3.0 53.6 
2.2 40.8. 3.0 


1. 336.1 


(1951-1952 

Fiscal Year) 
$252.0 
261.3 
168.9 
143.3 
90.5 
52.1 
49.6 
27.7 
19.3 
13.4 
102.4 
155.6 


$1,336.1 


+18.0 
+40.6 
+28.1 
+71.2 
+766 


+29,.8% 


43.2% 

36.0 

13.8 
4.0 


100.0% 


Inflation Spills Red on City Budgets 


Life is one long ry for most 
municipal finance officials these days. 
The gap between revenues and rocket- 
ing costs is getting bigger just about 
everywhere. New York, the biggest city 


of all, is having the biggest miseries. 
Last week officials and experts were 
busy barking at cach other's proposed 
cures for vacuums in the cash box. 
¢ Ex-Utopia—The woes of New York 
and many another city are a far cry from 
the fiscally Utopian years of World 
War Il. Then, the cities had to hold 
spending to a minimum because of war 
restrictions. Manpower shortages cut 
relief rolls to a mere fraction of prewar 
norms. But tax money flowed in as 
never before. The cash income of the 
average taxpayer kept bouncing to new 
highs: Hence he paid his taxes quickly. 
Cities even found the ease of collection 
extending to long-overdue back taxes. 
Income so far outstripped expenses 
that many municipalities started prun- 
ing their debts. In the war years state 
and municipal governments chopped 
$4.3-billion off their debts—a fat 21%. 
Since V-J Day these monetary roses 
have sprouted a clump of thorns. 
Municipal housekeeping costs have 
risen dizzily; in some places urban 
fathers have found they have to spend 


from 50% to 75% more than prewar 
to keep their shops running. 

¢ Wages—Payroll is one of the biggest 
items of municipal expense; it has been 
shooting upward as_ never before. 
Partly, that’s been because of repairs 
to inflation-ravaged take-home pay. 
But there’s another big factor. Before 
the war few municipal workers were 
paid on a scale even approaching pri- 
vate jobs. Since V-J Day, with jobs 
plentiful in booming private industry, 
local governments have had to sweeten 
the pot in order to keep their staffs. 
Wages have been raised sharply, hours 
and other working conditions improved, 
and pension benefits boosted. 

At the same time, it has been neces- 
sary to improve the ordinary city serv- 
ices. And there have been ‘insistent 
demands for new schools and other 
facilities that were just dreams before 
the war. This despite heavy increases 
in construction and maintenance costs. 
¢ More Borrowing—Obviously, all this 
has had a violent impact on the finances 
of most municipalities; borrowing has 
increased. The municipal new issues 
market has never been busier than in 
recent years. Most local governments 
are now toting debt loads heavier than 
ever before. The municipal and state 


total has now pas $27-billion, com- 
pared with $15.7-billion in mid-1946 
and $20-billion bef World War IL. 
The debt hike doesn’t mean that 
the taxpayer has been let off. On the 
contrary, he has be called on, as 
usual, to shoulder the load. Rates have 
been increased 01 nost traditional 
taxes, and a multit of new levies 
have been dreamed 
Dwellers in the 

taking the worst beating 
New York are in the soup 
all. The city’s cash budget for 1951- 
1952 calls for expenditures of over 
$1.3-billion. ‘That's York’s fifth 
straight billion-dollar budget (compila- 
tion above). It represents a burden 
of $169 for every woman, and 
child in the citv—a per capita charge 
that even the federal government never 
equaled until 1943, in the midst of 
war. 
e Yardsticks—Other omparisons are 
equally startling. The cost of running 
New York City this year: 

e Is considerably greater than the 
cost of running New York State 

e Is greater than any federal spend- 
ing until 1917 

e Would have 
federal 


tics have been 
those in giant 
most of 


NCW 


man, 


just about paid all 
expenses—including the Civil 
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High vacuum, 


zirconium, 
and Gil Scott 











high vacuum 
research and 


Also...vitamins A and E 60 
distilled monoglycerides... 
more than 3500 Eastman 
Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 


ack at West Chester, Pa., High 

School, when Gil Scott fin- 
ished up in'38, they weren't teach- 
ing the boys how to create and 
handle a vacuum of 5 x 10° mm 
Hg. That was strictly for physi- 
cists then. But when Gil came to 
work at Foote Minerai Company 
in 1949, he found there was really 
nothing to it—mostly you just 
throw a switch, turn a valve, and 
look at a meter. 

What happened in the meantime 
was that DPi had removed the 
laboratory sanctity from high vac- 
uum technology and put it to work 
for industry with its sleeves rolled 
up. Foote, a 75-year-old mineral 
company, found that with high 
vacuum tamed to an industrial 
unit-process, it could be used to 
turn out ductile zirconium, solid 


and pure by the ton, instead of 
impure and spongy by the ounce. 

Results: a good job for Gil Scott 
and 238 others, a profitably hum- 
ming plant for Foote at Exton, 
Pa., and an important boost in 
America’s Capacity to produce vi- 
tal zirconium metal. 

Moral: don’t be afraid of high 
vacuum if you suspect it could 
brighten your business future. 
We've solved a great many spe- 
cialized problems for newcomers 
to high vacuum technology and 
built a great deal of equipment 
that’s now making money for 
them. Submit your problem to 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Vacuum Equipment Department, 
739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 
3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company). 
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*% The 
FLEXROCK 
Product-of- 
the-Month 


INSTANT-USE 


cuts time loss for floor repairs at 
THE BUDD COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


ind at hundreds of other busy 
plants throughout the country! With 
Instant-Use, there's no 36-hour delay 
(or more) waiting tor a concrete 
floor patch to harden 


Simply shovel Instant-Use into the 
hole or rut. Tamp slightly and 
sprinkle with sealing powder. Open 
I traffic immediately 
Use needs no pampering! 


the floor to 


il for repairing cracks and breaks 

to relocating machines or for 
complete overlays. No special skills 
required; anyone can repair a floor 
quickly and successfully with 
Instant-Use. For trial offer, mail the 
coupon now 


Flexrock products 
for maintenance include 


@ Floor Resurfacing Materials 

@ Floor Patching Materials 

@ Floor Coatings and Preservatives 

@ Wall and Floor Cleaners 

@ Water-proofing and Moisture- 
proofing compounds 

@ Roof Patching and Reconditioning 
Materials 

@ Concrete Admixtures 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 


mand B08 
FLEXROCK COMPANY nO aererrese, 
Building Maintenance Division : 
3660 Cuthbert Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa 


information on 
the Trial Order 
Building 


Please send me complete 
Instant-Use, with detoils of 
Pian. Include also the Handbook of 
Maintenance 
Nome 


Compony 


Address 


ee 





War—in the deeade from 1861-1870. 

In five years the cost of running the 
city has gone up $307-million, or 30%. 
Of this jump, three items—education, 
hospitals and health, and debt service— 
account for 57%. For education, the 
rise was $63-million. Hospital-health 
accounted for $61l-million, debt. serv- 
ice for $53-million. 

Ihe debt service item is due to the 
city’s huge construction program. You 
have to borrow a lot of new cash to 
build hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of new schools, hospitals, and 
other facilities. And borrowing is ex- 
pensive even when money rates appear 
to be low 

On education and_hospital-health, 
wage costs'are the biggest factor in the 
rise. New schools and hospitals have 
to have staffs, which means a lot of 
new payroll. A lesser share of the cost 
blame goes to the higher prices of 
supplics and equipment. 
¢ Pensions—Other city budget items 
rode the clevator, too. Pension 
were up $40-million, the Police Dept. 
$16-million, welfare $27-mil- 
lion. 

The billion-dollar spending of the 
past five years has made no _ progress 
at all toward satisfving the city’s needs 
for new facilitics. As a result, its need 
for money remains high. That 
in turn means that the city’s financial 
position is no stronger than it was back 
in 1946, the last vear of the LaGuardia 
reform administration, when expenses 


ran at a $775-million clip. 


costs 


services 


more 


|. Portrait of a Problem 


Ihe dismal picture of New York’s 
finances was recently painted full length 
by two municipal experts from Co- 
lumbia Universitv—Prof. Robert M. 
Haig and Prof. Carl S. Shoup. This 
pair submitted to the Mayor's Commit 
tee on Management Survey the first 
of a series of reports that they have 
been commissioned to prepare. These 
surveys, called for some months ago by 
the Board of Estimate, will cost the 
city $226,000 

Haig and Shoup said the fiscal situa 
tion grave and needed immediate 
and drastic correction. Among. their 
findings: (1) Revenues for this fiscal 
vear will fall $53-million short of 
outgo; (2) next vear the gap may reach 
$165-million; and (3) the figure may 
$300-million bv 1956 if the in 
flationary trend continues. Incidentally, 
Haig-Shoup found that things would 
be just as bad if deflation set in; that 
would mean falling revenues and rising 
welfare costs 
¢ Pseudo-Balance—The reported _ rev- 
enue gap this year may sound odd to 
the uninitiated. The budget, as an 
nounced, indicated that things were 
in balance. But that is an oversimpli 


Was 


pass 


fication, arising from municipal budget 
practice. Generally, cities figure what 
they will have to Chen they 
add up the income that is fairly 
to come in from regular taxes. Usually, 
this figure falls we hort of expected 
spending. difference, 
the fiscal the 
necessary income 
“from other source 
rarely materialize d 
raised later by borrowing 
New York’s taxp 
do any cheering ¢ the methods sug 
gested by Haig and Shoup to fill in the 
upcoming gaps l no 
chance of doing t 
operating efficiency by th 
they favor boosting the rates 
existing taxes, adding on a few new 
levies, and hiking on the city 
owned transit svstem, now a big loser. 
Among their suggestion 
e Raise the tax from 3% to 
and widen it pe to include 


pend 
sure 


lo mak the 
father 

amount ibeling it 
But this income 


the money is 


toss im 


iren't going to 


experts see 
ob via greater 
city. Instead, 


on’ some 


ind cigarett 

e Increase 
cral wat 

e Raise the 
from 5% to 10 

e Charge 
privilege of park 


taxes 1m SCV 
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tcl transients 


the 
the 


ners. for 
night in 
strects 

e Sharph 
ing metcrs 

e Up the 
present 10¢ le 
City officials 
bv one section 
port. The city omplained 
that the state rive it a fair 
share of its rev ind Shoup 
the contrary | the citv’ 
was fair The 
that the state tah the +-million 
cost of olleg: 
along with a f items 


of park 
from its 


ubtedly irked 
Haig-Shoup r 


share 
though, 


on 


running 


ll. And Then Some More 


Haig and Sh¢ 

’ } ' 
a good chance th 00 \ 
ru 


ouldn’t 
balance cvcl ommenda 
tions were Carri uggested 
that new source f nue be 
and they 


plemental 


sought, 
pr m1 tery » issuc a sup 

with that 
official 


rept [ 
dream of many a d cit 
a local income 

The 
roused plenty nt. Last 
it was branded a iste of money” 
by Robert Mi itv’s highly 
vocal Construct ( yrdinator 

The sad plight of New York and the 
majority of other cit ; not universal 
There’s a happ\ rity living well 
within incom 


SUIVE) ind 


Shoup 


week 


even reducing 
some taxes. But t iren’t many of 
them, and thev’ll find themselves in 
the same kind of trouble if unfavorable 
postwar trends continue 
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you'll see rt first thing... 


‘today 


7-9 AM EST 


Before you leave home in the morning... even 
before you finish your second cup of coffee... you are going 
to become an ear- and eye-witness to every major 
world event—as it happened last night, as it happens now. 
This is the NBC Television program called ‘‘Today.” This is the morning 
briefing-session that will arm you with information to meet the 


day—more fully than any citizen has ever been armed before. 


but “today” 1s far more than this... 


(Advertisement) 
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MONITORED BY DAVE GARROWAY WITH 
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CORRECT TIME | 
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BROADWAY STAGE REVIEWS ’ NBC STARS 














RECORD REVIEWS 
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“today” “today” 


is head-in-the-clouds 
feet-on-bedrock 


is every known means of communication — 
even television’s new Walkie-talkie — 
all used for the first time to feed the raw 


news into NBC’s “Studio of Tomorrow.” 


programming... 


from the network where successful pioneering “toda " 

is a habit; and it’s aimed straight at the Y 
‘3 out of 4 families who tune at least once is DAVE GARROWAY, up-dating you 
every week to broadcasts of news and completely on world events every 
entertainment between 7 and 9 a.m. twenty minutes as he pilots the fast- 
Moreover, because “Today” listens as well moving two-hour show. 
as it looks, it will fit naturally into the 


morning habit patterns of these families. 


“today” 


u d ” is the time for you to ask about the program’s 
today 

cost-sharing format, which will permit 

is news of Korea, as it comes off the tape!... advertisers with modest budgets to 
Wire photos of Paris style showings, as participate in network tv for the first time. 
they come off the wires... Churchill’s voice We’ve done an exciting movie about this 
from London within a few hours of his program, too. We’ll be glad to arrange 
speech ... Actual headlines of current a showing for you; but better hurry, the 


newspapers from all over the nation. show goes on the air January 14, 1952. 


‘today 
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7-9 AM EST 


NBC TELEVISION 


ica’s No. TN k for i News and Information 
A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
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Millions of small 
metal particles, 
finer than face 
powder, are fused 
together under 
terrific heat and 
pressure to meke 
TALIDE the world's 
hardest meta!. 


Many times more 
durable than steel, 
it adds years of 
life to the wearing 
edges of tools, 
dies, machinery 
and equipment. 


Hard as a dia- 
mond and aimost 
indestructible, it 
triples output per 
man and per 

; Machine. 


Write for 
Catalog 50-G. 
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AABIDES CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 
SINTERED CARBIDES - HOT PRESSED CARBIDES | 
— 





WHEN YOU'RE ASKED... 


WHERE WERE YOU 
JAN. 14-17, 1952? 

BE SURE YOU'RE ABLE TO SAY... 
AT THE THIRD 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 
SHOW & CONFERENCE 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


REMEMBER... this is the show for 
presidents, vice presidents, gen- 
eral managers, plant managers, 
plant engineers, maintenance en- 
gineers — and all other plant oper- 
ating men whose responsibility it 
is to select, install, operate, and 
maintain the plant equipment and 
services that mean low-cost oper- 
ation and high production. 


Write today for free show tickets 
—_—— —_—— 


CLAPP & POLIAK, Show Management 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 16 
Please send me tickets for the Show, 
NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
city 























RFC Money Please Keep Out 


Basic Refractories shuns $4-million government loan, 
adopts complicated mixture of merger, V-loan, and stock 
sale to raise funds needed for new kilns and working capital. 


Many a U.S. businessman who can’t 
get a loan from private lenders has 
worked hard to get one from the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. But Cleve- 
land’s Basic Refractories, Inc., is one 
outfit that has worked hard to avoid 
getting credit from RFC. 

Last week a special meeting of stock- 

holders O.K.’d a complicated plan 
that Basic’s president, Howard P. 
Eells, Jr., devised to get $44-million to 
build additional plant capacity and pro- 
vide more working capital. He had 
first tried to get the money from pri- 
vate lenders. Then he turned down an 
offer of $4-million from RFC in favor 
of a parlay involving a merger, a V-loan, 
and sale of stock. This is the deal that 
stockholders approved. 
e Magnesite—Basic quarries and proc- 
esses refractories for the steel industry. 
Its product is used to line furnaces. 
In October, 1950, it had just borrowed 
$2.4-million from a Cleveland bank and 
an imsurance company, mostly to 
finance completion of its new magne- 
site plant at Gabbs, Nev. Eells was 
anxious that his company get into pro- 
duction of magnesite refractories in 
order to round out its line. 

Then the rearmament program con- 
vinced Eells that Basic ought to ex- 
pand its production of dolomite re- 
fractories. He figured steel production 
would be at capacity for a long time to 
come. 

Basic wanted to add two additional 
kilns to the one it already had at its 
Maple Grove (Ohio) plant. These huge 
kilns—each about 390 ft. long—would 
cost about $3.5-million, and Basic 
would need more working capital. 

Eells first considered a public stock 
offering. But that looked too expensive. 
Then he studied the possibilities of in- 
teresting an institutional investor in 
building the kilns and leasing them to 
Basic. But he didn’t find anyone 
interested in building a single-purpose 
plant, except on prohibitive terms. 
¢ Holding Company—Then Eells and 
other members of his familv (who own 
altogether about 31% of Basic common 
stock) decided to throw in the assets 
of Euclid Corp., their gamily holding 
company. Eells approached RFC for 
a loan. A subsidiary, Defense Project, 
Inc., was created to build the kilns. It 
got a certificate of necessity, which per- 
mits 75% of costs to be depreciated 
for tax purposes within five years. 

Last September RFC offered to loan 
Basic $4-million for 10 years at 5%. 


Eells decided to turn the 
after all. He say 
result, in a top-heay 
The loan would 
long-term debt t 
pared to net worth 
balance sheet) of 

Though Eells doesn’t say, there may 
have been strings attached to the loan 
that he didn’t like And right at 
that time, RFC “influence’”’ deals were 
all over the front page. So he worked 
out the plan stockholders ap 
proved last week. It avoids any direct 
federal financing 
e Bridge—Basic Refractories will ac- 
quire the 250 shares of Euclid Corp. 
in exchange for 74,475 previously un- 
issued shares of Basic common. Euclid 
assets consist of: (1) 32,000 Basic com 
mon shares (about 9 of the 350,000 
now outstanding Present market 
value is around $10 a share About 
71% of the stock of Atchison & East- 
ern Bridge Co., which owns a bridge 
spanning the Missouri River between 
Atchison, Kan., and Winthrop, Mo. 
It’s leased to tour railroads—Santa Fe, 
Burlington, Rock Island, and Missouri 
Pacific—for $90,000 a year. * 

After acquiring Euclid, Basic will 
merge it with Defense Project, Inc., 
which will actually build the kilns and 
lease them to Basic. DPI will borrow 
$2,625,000 from Chase National Bank, 
New York, on a V-loan at 5%. Pre- 
sumably, its acquisition of Euclid’s 
assets will make the loan more bank- 
able. 
¢ Working Capital—In order to build 
the kilns, DPI will need another 
$875,000. It will get that from Basic, 
plus $740,000 in working capital. Basic 
itself will get the $1,615,000 by: 

e Selling Howard Eclls 30,000 
authorized but unissued common shares 
for $10 each. Eells in turn will sell 
any other stockholder common stock 
at that price, in the ratio of one share 
for each five they hold. If the entire 
30,000 is taken up by others, he will 
sell stock from his present holdings. 

e Selling Investors Syndicate of 
America, Inc., subsidiary of Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc. (controlled by 
Robert Young), 10,000 shares of new 
53% preferred and 35,000 common 
shares. That is expected to pick up 
$1,315,000. 

Eells was so sure the plan would go 
through he had all the equipment and 
materials lined up or scheduled for 
early delivery. 


loan down, 
thought it would 
debt structure. 
boosted Basic’'s 
$6,450,000, com 
is of the June 30 
ibout $5.6-million. 


that 
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A 1700-pound man will never lean 


back in a Sturgis guest chair, but... 


;.. but if he did, we know what would happen. The steel frame 

would deflect about 1/32” and return to normal after the load was removed. 
That’s what happens when weight tests are made in accordance with 
General Service Administration Specifications, 

which permit 1/8” deflection, four times 

that measured on Sturgis chairs. This great 

reserve of strength is deliberately engineered 

into Sturgis chairs to make them 

perform above and beyond normal use 9 

demands and normal chair life fC 


expectancy. 





Sturgis chairs are engineered for 

keeps. You can’t see all the quality en- 

gineered into a Sturgis chair but it’s there 

in full measure—and because it’s there a 

Sturgis chair is a long term investment in 

You can't see all office comfort and efficiency. Today the 

the quality that’s finest executive, secretarial, clerical, guest 

engineered into and institutional metal chairs are being 

Sturgis chairs. ; produced by The Sturgis Posture Chair 
Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 


The Sturgis No. 1225 Guest Chair 








Taking the 
EF out of Plastics! 


“IF ONLY this type of plastic weren’t 


so brittle . .. 1F only that one had bet- 
ter resistance to abrasion.” These are 
typical of the problems which Dewey 
and Almy Copolymers are helping 
plastics fabricators to solve. 

To the plastic materials used for 
synthetic shoe soles, for instance, many 
manufacturers add a copolymer that 
makes them more scuff-proof, thus 
longer-wearing. Other Dewey and 
Almy Copolymers are used to make 
floor tiles tougher, water-base paints 
scrub-resistant, and in countless other 
product-improving ways. 

If Dewey and Almy Copolymers, in 
solid or latex form, can solve a prob- 
lem for you, our new production facil- 
ities at Acton, Mass. assure you of a 
dependable source of supply. Write 
about these or other Dewey and Almy 
Chemical, Rubber, Plastic Products 
Keyed to Basic Human Needs. 


Cambridge 40, Mass. - 


Acton * Adams * Lockport * Cedar Rapids 
Chicago * San Leandro * London * Montreal 
Naples * Buenos Aires * Paris * Melbourne 





Power Deal on the Pan Again 


@ Guy C. Myers, fixer extraordinary, has a complex plan to 
get around the many hurdles in selling WWP to PUDS. 


@ It involves partly liquidating WWP, selling its Idaho prop- 


erty to a nonprofit corporation. 


@ But he and president Howard Aller, of AP&L, will have to 
convince a lot of different authorities on their scheme. 


It’s still a toss-up today whether Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission or 
the courts will get first crack at the 
latest proposal to sell Washington 
Water Power Co. to public utility dis- 
tricts (BW—Sep.22’51,p151). 

Ihe target was set up on Dec. 26 

when Howard Aller, president of 
Amcrican Power & Light Co., WWP’s 
parent company, filed a notice of sale 
with SEC. In so doing, he beat the 
Jan. 1 deadline SEC had imposed— 
and he also reopened all the old sores 
of private vs. public power. 
e At Issue—AP&L owns all the com- 
mon stock of WWP. Aller wants to 
sell the whole, integrated system of 
WWP in Washington and Idaho to 
three Washington public utility dis- 
tricts and a new corporation. Many 
AP&L stockholders wouid rather have 
the WWP. stock distributed among 
themselves and keep the WWP power 
system in private hands. 

Late last week SEC hadn’t decided 
if it would claim jurisdiction over the 
proposed sale. In a similar situation a 
vear ago, it declined by a 2-2 vote to 
take a stand, but the makeup of the 
commission has changed since then. 

At that time the deal was” balked 
bv a court injunction (BW —Apr.28’51, 
p128). The grounds: Idaho laws forbid 
public bodies in other states to acquire 
electrical utility property in Idaho. 

e New Dodge—Aller and Guy C. 
Mvers, who represents the PUD’s in 
working out the sale, think they’ve 
now got around the Idaho snag. They 
propose that the three PUD’s buy all 
of WW P’s common stock at a price 
that would net AP&L somewhere be- 
$56-million and $62-million. 
PUD’s would then discharge 
WW/P obligations amounting to $42,- 
394,800. 
¢ Partial Liquidation—The three utility 
districts would then take over the 
Washington properties, leaving WWP 
with onlv the Idaho system (about 25% 
of the total) and the water system in 
Clarkston, Wash., which the PUD’s 
are not permitted to own. 

The PUD’s would then transfer the 
stock in WWP to a “nonprofit mem- 
bership corporation.” The corporation 
would pay about $20-million for the 


stock and would 
holder of the Ida 
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A TIMELY MESSAGE To 
ptmericaa 9, 
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From JUSTIN R. WHITING Chairman of the Board 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 

Look at the map below and you will see the outline of 
Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. 

The shaded portion shows where Consumers Power Company 
supplies electric service, gas service, or both. It’s an area of 
28,500 square miles, larger than Massachusetts, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Delaware and Rhode Island combined. 

Why does this area stand out as an industrial location? 
Generally, because Outstate Michigan is a good place in which 
to work, live or establish a factory. It appeals to management 
and workers alike. Consumers Power Company has been telling 
this story in national publications for the past two years. 

Another basic reason is that “Nothing succeeds like success.” 
If you locate your new plant anywhere in this area, you: will 
be neighbor to many of America’s most famous and successful 
enterprises. We have been telling you about some of them dur- 
ing the past 12 months. 

There are many other reasons why the location and atmos- 
phere of Outstate Michigan are favorable to the development 
of industry. In our advertising during 1952 we will present 
some of these reasons. 

We invite your attention to these advertisements. We also 
invite you to call on us for whatever information you wish 
about Outstate Michigan. A telephone call, a telegram or a 
letter will receive immediate attention. 








Black area on map shows 
territory served by 
umers Power Company 
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Proved .. 10 protective job too tough! 


They threw the works at Myst1K Tapes last time. During 
World War II Mystrx Cloth Tapes supplied 65% of the total 
needs of industry and the armed forces. Sun, rain, salt 

spray, corrosion, abrasion ... Mystik proved what it can do. 
The terrific protective shipping problems of today’s 

military supply again are being met by the full 

line of pressure-sensitive Mystik Tapes. Write for full 
information and samples now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 
2636 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 


Mystik Cloth Tapes © Mystik Paper Masking Tapes © Mystik Protecto-Mask 
Mystik Dri-Pipe © Mystik Spra-Mask © Mystik Sand-blast 








Stock Split for Hanna 
To Let Owners Cash In 


The management of M. A. Hanna 
Co., ore producer and carrier, is fol 
lowing the example of Talon, Inc. 
(BW —Oct.6’51,p1 5¢ 

At a special meeting on Jan. 8, stock- 
holders will vote proposal to split 
each share of n stock into two 
shares of nonvot Class A and one 
share of voting ¢ B. As in the case 
of Talon and of ker Pen Co., this 
gimmick would ontrolling stock 
holders to sell son f their stock with- 
out losing cont: 

It’s not expect that the plan will 
run mto mu pposition among 
Hanna’s_ 1,501 tockholders. Hanna 
management I 1ow an impressive 
record. ‘The co tock, whose bid 
price was as low 554 in 1947, is now 
around $20¢ ividends have risen 
steadily from § 1947 to $6.45 
this vear. 

However, if Hanna stock were 
listed on the N ork Stock Ex 
change, it wouldn’t be able to put 
through its p Since 1926 the 
Big Board has ref to list shares of 
any company ommon_ stock 
has unequal voting rights. The Securi 
ties & Exchang mission also for 
bids the prach nvestment com 
panics and pub tility holding com- 


panies that ar nder its jurisdic- 
tion. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 








Transamerica Corp is sold 60,000 
shares of Nati City Bank of New 
York, presumal t stablish a tax 
loss. The holdin npany is said to 
have lost arour l-million on the 
deal. It still hold t 390,000 shares, 
including 60,( f the recent stock 
issuc 
. 
Broader flying coverage: Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York has ex 
tended its doubl idemnitv provision 
to cover fiving nscheduled car- 
riers and company planes. This goes 
for all existing ps es. Last fall the 
company started offering the wider 
coverage in new policies. Mutual is 
taking this step, it says, because of the 
“continued safet gress of the avia- 
tion industry.’ 
. 

Rate boosts: ‘| Worcester (Mass.) 
savings banks have upped dividends on 
savings accounts from 24% to 
Extension of the federal income tax to 
undistributed carnings of savings banks 
(BW—Dec.1’51,p124) may encourage 
other boosts. 


7 oF 
3% 
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SRP ENGINEER 
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y helped make a new kind of “clamshell 





The U.S. Marine Corps calls this new portable hangar a “clamshell.” Actually 
it’s an advanced development for fast, efficient, flexible protection and servicing of 
any type of civilian or military aircraft, designed and developed by Mitchell Mobilhangar 
Corporation of New York. Each 55-ton half is self-propelled for opening and closing, 
and this weight moves easily and smoothly on ss Spherical Roller Bearings. 
Why, when today it’s pretty hard not to buy good bearings, did the “clamshell’s” 
builders select acs ? 


Simply because, along with the bearings, they got some other 
things. They had the teamwork of experienced bearing engineers 
at scsi ’s headquarters. They had the teamwork of scsi field men 
who are qualified specialists in the application of bearings. They 
had the expanding facilities of efficient, up-to-date scsr plants. 


Whatever your product, your engineers and designers can have 
this helpful teamwork simply by asking for it. 7172 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


integrity - ft hip - llurgy 
WHY SKF IS PREFERRED BY ALL INDUST tolerance control + surface finish + product uniformity 
ne engineering service - field service 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA.— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 





New Ruhomantty Floor in the cutting 


ship in| of the lithogra 
f the ealneed Label Ce., spine} 


and 
pest 
Ym pe carpeting isn’t a prac- 
tical answer to making factory 
floors easy on workers’ feet. But in 
the Piedmont Label Company, Inc., 
when a smooth resilient coating of 
Tremco Mulsomastic* was put down 
over a hard, broken cement floor, the 
foot-relief for employees was so 
marked it caused Master Mechanic 
H. J. Faribault to comment, “It’s like 
walking on a carpet.’ 

Mulsomastic is a mastic surfacing 
that can be quickly and inexpen- 
sively put down over old wood or 
concrete floors by independent con- 
tractors or your own crew, under 
Tremco direction. 

It makes a warm, dry, resilient floor 
—easier to work on—more healthful. 
It stands up under heavy materials 
trucking. Paint covers and stays put for 
easy cleaning and good appearance. 

Tremco Man Francis Lee, who 
planned the job with Vice President 
J. T. Davidson and Master Mechanic 
Faribault, is one of a large staff of 
Tremco field men who are prepared by 
special training, and wide experience 
to help you find the right answer to 
many building maintenance problems. 
If you have a mainte- voter 9 
nance problem CALL 
IN A TREMCO MAN. 

No obligation. The 

Tremco Manufactur- 

ing Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio and The Tremco 
Manufacturing Co., 
(Canada)Ltd.,Toronto. ‘Francis Lee 
*Mulsomastic is a registered trade name. 


TREIMCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE 








THE MARKETS 


§— Market Prices (as a percent of per valve) 
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108 Bank-eligible 
Treasury 2¥2s of 1967-72 











Bank-ineligibie 
Treasury 2s of 1967-72 
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Why Borrowing Will Cost More 


Government bond prices take another tumble as 
Unless the FRB changes its 
tactics, the uptrend in money rates will continue in 1952. 


banks hike their interest rates. 


In 1951 it kept costing you more all 
the time to borrow money. And the 
outlook is for even higher money rates 
over the next few months. ; 

Ihe Christmas-week break in gov- 
ernment bond prices, which sent the 
two bellwether I'rcasury bonds to new 
lows (chart), is only one more step in 
the steady rise of money rates over the 
past few years. For as bond prices go 
lower, interest yields go higher. You 
can see the same curve in corporate 
bonds, in preferred stocks, and in the 
rates that banks charge for loans. 
¢ Old Days Are Gone—No longer can 
you get long-term money for 2.4%, 
the way vou could in the spring of 
1946. Nowadays, the charge will range 
from 3.25% to 3.75%, depending on 
your credit standing 
* You can see the same trend to rising 
yields in the steady erosion in prices 
of existing bonds. Consolidated Fdi 
son 2} of 1982, for instance, ended 
1950 at 101.5. (Bond prices are always 
quoted as a percent of par.) Now 
thev’re around 92.50—a decline of 
8.9%. American Tel & Tel’s 2%s of 
1986 dropped from 96.25 to around 
88. Among the preferreds, U.S. Stcel’s 
noncallable 7% issue dropped 6.1% 


from $149.00 to 
l'obacco’s 6% pref 
13.9% from $151 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE... 


The Chemical Processing Industries are expanding to meet the 


world demands for new and better products. The Davison Chemical 
Corporation, an important contributor to this expansion, is also 
building for the future. As our own business expands, we are able 
to broaden our service and to create new products for industry 
and agriculture. Davison facilities, products and technical 


experience are always available to help you build for the future. 


Progress rot Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF BAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 





SURE, THE ROADS 
ARE ICY... but 
1 HAVE CHAINS OW, 


Ss businessmen anticipate emergencies. It is not surprising that so many 


men at management level carry tire chains in their cars ready for use when 





Easy to use Chain Applier 
included at no extra cost 


with every box of Caomp- 
bell's passenger cor chains 


Only Campbell! lug-Rein 
forced Tire Chains have the 
potented lug construction 
thet provides the extra 
weoring metal and “‘dig- 

traction on ice and 





CAMPBELL CHAIN @oméany 


MAIN 





roods get slippery. 


And they insist that the drivers of company cars and 
trucks use chains to cut down the hazards of winter 


driving...to safeguard lives, shipments and equipment. 


Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains for cars, trucks, 
and buses offer the best in long wear and safety. 
The extra metal in the lugs provides extra miles of 
service. And the unique design of these lugs gives 
better traction that keeps vehicles moving safely on 


slick roads . . . means sure, safe stops! 


In the interests of safety, make sure you hove tire 
chains for every car and truck used in your operations. 
Be sure they're Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains. 


CAMPBELL 


FFICE. YORK, PA 
i West Burlingt wa 
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not debt obligations, they pay fixed 
dividend rates and hence take their 
cues from the bond market. If the 
yield on bonds becomes more attrac- 
tive, prices bid for preferreds slack off 
quickly. Last weck Standard & Poor's 
index of preferred stocks was 161.9, a 
new low [ 1951 

rhe boost in the prime rate had an 
even greater flash reaction on govern- 
ment bonds. Foreseeing that prices 
would go lower, investors suddenly stop 
ped buying. Of course, money was sea 
sonally tight anyway. But the boost in 
the prime rate gave investors the idea 
that there was going to be some long 
term trouble. Prices nose-dived for a 
few davs, leaving government-bond 
dealers in the uncomfortable position 
of trying to make a market for securities 
that nobody seemed to want 
e The Fed—Finally, the open-market 
buying of the Federal Reserve took ef 
fect. A good share of this support by 
the Fed seems to have been in the 
form of loans to dealers it “recognizes”’ 
as being official government-bond deal- 
ers. 

Vhe Federal Re e bought Treas 
ury bills from the dealers, on the un 
derstanding that they would buy them 
back at the same price within 15 days 
In effect, these repurchased agreements 
were loans. 

e No Level Yet—By early this week 
buvers has come back into the bond 
market, and prices were firming. That 
may last for a few weeks. But chance 
seem to favor a further rise of interest 
rates during the next few months—un 
less, of course, the Federal returns to 
a policy of market support at fixed 
levels. Here’s wh 

e Business expansion, much of it 
connected with the rearmament pro 
gram, will keep demand for bank loans 
at a high level. You can be sure that 
the banks figured on this when they 
made their boost last month 

e Furthermore orporations will 
have to pay 35% of their 1951 income 
tax on Mar. 15, another 35% on June 
15. A lot of them, bankers feel certain, 
are using money for working capital 
that they should be setting aside for 
Uncle Sam (BW—Nov.24'51,p158). In 
other words, cor Mar. 15 there 
could be a big d id for bank loans 
to pay income tax That mav set the 
stage for another boost in th« prime 
rate. 





The Pictures——( r by Wide 
World Acn Brown Bros 
—19; Harris & ing—34, 101; 
Int. News—2 Reni—35_ (rt 
Ronde Studio vot.); W. Roy 
Watson—58 t It W ide 
World—68; ) W olters—23 
(It.) 
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* Fhotegryoh of byenence 7 


Experience is generally thought of as being something intangible. But 
this photograph of our display room portrays experience in the form 
of tangible solutions to countless forging problems — solutions obtain- 


ed through cooperation’ between industry and National’s engineers. 


Our leadership in pioneering methods and applications for the forging 


industry establishes our ability to help you best. 


THIS DOOR IS ALWAYS OPEN 


Our entire organization is always at your service. 
Send us prints or a sample of the part you wish 
to forge—hot or cold, large or small. Better yet, 
pay us a visit. 


No obligation, ef course. 


NATIONAL 


MACHINERY COMPANY - 


TIFFIN, OHIO— SINCE 1874 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MODERN FORGING MACHINES * MAXIPRESSES © REDUCEROLLS * COLD HEADERS * BOLTMAKERS * NUT FORMERS © TAPPERS © WAILMAKERS 


Hartford Detroit Chicago 





@ 
custom-engineered 


Since 1909, the job of The Electric 
Products Company has been to 
create and develop special electrical 
rotating equipment . . . motors 

and generators to do existing jobs 
better or to reach into new fields 
to do jobs that couldn't be done 
before. The natural “by-product” 
of our more than 40 years of 
specialization is that you get 
equipment designed and built to 
the exact requirements of your 
application . . . equipment that has 
greater dependability, longer life 
and that requires less maintenance. 


Send in the coupon below for 
detailed information about our 
Custom-Engineered synchronous 
motors and generators . . . d-c 
motors and generators... induction 
motors .., battery chargers... 
frequency changers. 

A nation-wide sales engineering 
and service organization stands 
ready to meet all User requirements. 


THE ELECTRIC 


-PRODUCTS COMPANY: 


e CITY. 


%6 


STREET 
* 


1725A CLARKSTONE ROAD 
CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 








ZONE. STATE 
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DEFENSE 


CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 








The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, 
or from any Dept. of Commerce re- 
gional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Batteries: Limits manufacture or re- 
building of six-volt- leade-acid storage 
batteries for passenger automobiles, 
trucks, and light tractors. Effective Mar. 
1, 1952. M-93 (Dec. 19). 

Electric utilities: Permits electric 
utilities to obtain controlled materials 
in excess of the minor requirements 
quotas in cases of emergency. M-50 
amended (Dec. 20). 

Steel shipping drums: Tightens limi- 
tations on steel shipping drum inven- 
torics. Packers will be permitted to have 
no more than 45-day supply of each 
size and type drum. M-75, amended 
(Dec. 20). 

Priority ratings: Permits manufac- 
turers and repairmen to use priority 
ratings for obtaining materials for in- 
stallation of industrial equipment and 
household appliances. CMP Regs. 5 


and 7, amended (Dec. 20). 


Pricing Orders 


Use of price lists: Permits ceiling 
prices to be established on basis of 
price lists containing both increases and 
decreases, if the price lists were an- 
nounced in writing before or during the 
period Dec. 19, 1950, to Jan. 25, 1951, 
and if, during this period, commodities 
delivered at the announced prices con- 
stituted 30% of the 1950 sales of all 
commodities on the price list. GCPR, 
Amdt. 25 (eff. Dec. 19). 

Aircraft and aircraft parts: Suspends 
from price control all sales of new and 
unused aircraft and theif components, 
parts, and subassemblies. GOR 9, 
Amdt. 12 (eff. Dec. 19). 

Maine shelled beans: Permits Maine 
canners of fresh shelled beans to in- 
crease their GCPR ceiling prices to 


BUSINESS | 


reflect increase in raw material 
between 1950 and 1951. CPR 55, 
Amdt. 7, and GCPR, Supp. Reg. 85. 
(eff. Dec. 20). 

Specialty foods: Extends exemption 
from price control of certain luxury or 
specialty food items to include import 
ers, manufacturer and processors. 
GOR 7, Amdt. 8 (eff. Dec. 26). 

Used supplies and equipment: Ex 
empts from GCPR sales of used sup 
plies and equipment—such as used store 
fixtures—not made for re 
sale, if sales price does not exceed ceil 
ing price of commodities when new. 
GCPR, Amdt. 26 (eff. Dec. 26). 

Titanium dioxide: Specifies that ceil 
ing prices for titanium dioxide are to 
be determined under manufacturers’ 
General Ceiling Price Reg., CPR 22. 
CPR 22, Amdt. 38 (eff. Dec. 26) 

Salt flat lake herring: Establishes ceil 
ing of $16.40 for 100-Ib. keg of salt 
flat herring processed from Lake Supe 
rior herring and packed in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. CPR 109 
(eff. Dec. 26 

Copper wire mill products: Establish 
dollars-and-cents iling pro 
vide ways to determine ceilings on sales 
by manufacturer copper wire mill 
products. CPR 110; CPR 30, Amdt 
26; CPR 67, Amdt. 6 (eff. Dec. 26). 

Capehart adjustment: Provides sim 
pler pricing method of calculating Cape 
hart adjustments by machinery manu 
facturers whose net sales were less than 
$1-million for last fiscal vear ending be 
fore July 31, 1951, and whose net sales 
during first half of 1951 were less than 
15% above net sales for the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. CPR 30, SR 5 (eff. 
Dec. 26). 

Dry grocery regulations: Ends re 
quirement that wholesalers and retail- 
ers, pricing under OPS grocery cciling 
regulations, deduct any discounts in 
computing their net cost for “cookies, 
crackers, toast, and crumbs.” CPR 
14, Amdt. 10; CPR 15, Amdt. 9; CPR 
16, Amdt. 9 (eff. Dec. 26) 

Boxboard and containerboard: Scts 
dollars-and-cents ceiling prices for man- 
ufacturers of 18 standard types of box- 
board and eight standard types of con- 
tainerboard. CPR 108 (eff. Dec. 26). 

Goat’s milk: Exempts goat’s milk 
from price control at the producer level. 
GCPR, Amdt. 27 (eff. Dec. 31). 

Flat veneer products: Includes flat 
veneer products, such as popsicle sticks, 
ice cream bar sticks, under CPR 95. 
GCPR 95, Amdt. 1 (eff. Dec. 31). 

Canned fresh prunes: Sets forth new 
table of dollars-and-cents amounts by 
which canners of fresh prunes may in- 
crease ceiling prices. CPR 56, SR 3 
(eff. Dec. 31). 


costs 
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prices Or 
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laminated wood paneling™ 
... unlike anything you've evers 
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The Atlantic Alliance should take on a firmer shape in 1952. 

If present plans go through, NATO will no longer consist of twelve 
seporate nations but of three power centers—U.S. and Canada, Britain, 
and a West European group that includes the Bonn Republic. 

On the Mediterranean fringe will be Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
perhaps some of the Arab states. 








& 

For this alliance to be really solid, though, two things must happen: 

(1) West Germany must sign up. As things look now, Bonn will join 
the Schuman coal-steel pool by early February, decide on rearmament by 
April or May. At that rate, German forces will be on maneuvers by Septem- 
ber as part of the NATO army. But hopes for German rearmament have 
been stymied before, could be again. 

(2) Europe’s economies must be bolstered. 1!f Churchill could have his 
way, Washington would turn its present aid program into a new version of 
lend-lease—perhaps working through a raw materials pool (BW-Dec.29 
‘51,p95). But the Truman Administration isn’t thinking in these terms yet. 
And even if it were, Congress would be hard to sell in an election year. 














* 
Western diplomats have no idea how Stalin will react to tighter integra- 
tion of the Western camp. 
But you can see two ways he could cause us plenty of trouble: 
In Germany. It’s still possible Stalin will go all-out to block German 
rearmament. He might decide to pull Soviet troops cut of East Germany, 
call for a unified but disarmed Germany. That would tempt the West 





Germans to forget integration with the West. 

In Indo-China. Recently, there’s been an alarming buildup of Red 
Chinese forces on the Indo-China border. The French fear a full-scale 
attack soon, want to negotiate a general settlement with Peiping, including 
Indo-China as well as Korea. As part of a deal, Paris would admit Red 
China to the U.N., probably agree to handing over Formosa. You! can 
imagine the fracas in Allied relations if the Chinese actually attack. 

= 

While the Churchill-Truman talks put the limelight on Washington 

this month, Western Europe will make some important decisions of its own. 











Top officials of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
meet Jan. 11 to decide how to boost Europe's coal output. 


Six European nations (France, West Germany, Italy, and the Benelux 
countries) meet before the end of the month to finalize plans for the joint 


European army. 











> 

Private sources in London say that Britain’s gold reserves dropped 
about $400-million or more during the last quarter of 1951. 

That would put London’s gold kitty down to roughly $2.8-billion. 

Still, the drain in the final two months wasn’t so big as British officials 
once predicted. In October alone it was $320-million, due largely to a 
flight from the pound. 

Churchill's election victory stopped the drain in November. In December 
it was a case of London forking over precious dollars to pay its debts to the 
European Payments Union and to the U.S. and Canada. 

* 

British payments to EPU went mainly to cover Commonwealth pur- 

chases in West Germany, Belgium, and Scandinavia. 
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But these payments should be about over. On the one hand, Western 
Europe has now run through its stocks of sterling area raw materials, has 
started again to buy wool, rubber, and cocoa. On the other hand, Australia 
(biggest Commonwealth buyer in Europe) has used up about all its surplus 


sterling. 
° 


Soft goods industries in Britain are afraid of a real slump. 
The Christmas trade was disappointing, and January sales got off to a 
poor start. 


Many textile, shoe, carpet, and furniture mills already have cut down 
working hours; some have even closed up. 


In part, the sag in trade results from the Churchill government's tight 
credit policy. 

So far, though, British defense industries haven't benefited much. 
True, labor has begun to shift into defense plants. But the process will be 
slow until the retooling stage is finished. 

a 

Marshall Tito wants the West—meaning the U.S.—to underwrite 

Yugoslavia’s expected 1952 budget deficit. The red ink may add up to 




















$190-million. 

There’s been no decision yet in Washington—but you can be sure 
Tito won‘t get that much. Whatever he does get will probably have to come 
out of Mutual Security funds—most of which go to NATO nations. 

That might set the stage for a sharp about-face in Yugoslav policy. 
Up until now, Tito has stoutly refused to join the NATO club. Now, 
reports indicate that Belgrade is thinking about asking for membership in 
the Greek and Turkish wing of NATO. 

Meantime, Yugoslavs are worrying about new border flareups with the 
satellites. 








. 
On the home front, dictator Tito has taken some first steps to free 
Yugoslavia’s straitjacketed economy. 








Last week’s devaluation brought the Yugoslav dinar into a more realistic 
relationship with Yugoslav prices. There’s hope that may spark Yugoslav 
trade with the West. 

The peasants are helping to force changes—by holding back crop 
deliveries to the state. What's more, their purchasing power is increasing, 
and they’re trying to hog Yugoslavia’s skimpy supply of consumer goods. 
It may be that Tito will have to revive private trading in consumer imports— 
before the farmers leave nothing but bare shelves for the city folk. 

- 





There is still trouble ahead in the effort to bring key raw materials 
under international controls. 








The International Materials Conference nations have failed to agree 
on a marketing and price scheme for tungsten. Not that the tungsten 
situation is critical—prices have tended to stabilize recently. But the failure 
to get a formal, long-term deal could ricochet. 

Tungsten was IMC’s bellwether commodity, expected to set a precedent 
for others. The failure to get an agreement is a bad omen for |MC’s plans 
for copper, lead, and zinc. 
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The secluded, quaint, unhurried atmosphere of the “Old State” 


diplomats a generation ago. 


THE NEW ORDER reg ew diplomats leave the businesslike 
in 7 


“New State” 


It gave way almost overnight to. . . 


a9 


building where U.S. policymakers settled 


, blueprinted the unprecedented, global containment strategy. 


Foreign Policy: U.S. Takes a New Road 


For five years now, one basic prin- 
ciple has dominated U.S. foreign 
policy—containment of Communist ex- 
pansion by all means short of general 
war. With the outstanding exception 
of China, the policy has worked suc 
cessfully—largely because our diplo- 
matic tactics have been flexible enough 
to meet the shifts in Soviet pressure. 

Still, containment so far has pro- 
duced nothing better than a stalemate 
in the cold war. And it’s a real ques- 
tion whether in 1952 U.S. policy can 
be kept flexible enough and bold 
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enough to (1) stymie Russian moves 
and (2) patch over the threatening 
cracks in the Western alliance. 

¢ Sure Enough—U.S. foreign policy- 
makers are confident they can do both, 
unless election year politics interfere 
too much. They think the success of 
their policy since Korea proves that. 
But many observers see some ticklish 
problems coming up this year—in 
Western Europe, the Middle East, and 
Asia. And they are worried bv domestic 
traditions and foibles that still handicap 
the U.S. as a world power. 


It’s important to recognize how far 
both the national psychology toward 
foreign affairs and the mechanics of 
policvmaking have lagged behind the 
needs of our present power position. 
One or the other has frequently 
crimped our foreign policy in the past, 
is sure to do so in the future. 


1. Evolution of Containment 


There’s no doubt that the U.S. has 
moved fast and far since the Chinese 
Communists intervened in Korea in 
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the fall of 1950. You can see this as 
clearly in the evolution of the contain- 
ment policy itself as in the growth of 
American military power. The Tru- 
man Doctrine of 1947, the beginning 
of containment, called for temporary 
assistance to individual countries that 
were threatened by Russian aggression. 
But after the Chinese Reds marched 
into Korea, the U.S. began organizing 
a long-term, world alliance of non-Com- 
munist countries. A Pacific defense 
pact was added to the Atlantic alliance, 
and a start was made on a Middle East 
defense system. 

eA New Idea—This kind of global 
policy is a tremendous step for a coun- 
try that operated under a neutrality act 
hardly more than a decade ago. More- 
over, the U.S. has gone beyond the 
traditional alliances of the 19th Cen- 
tury, which Americans so long damned 
as “entanglements.” We're engaged 
now in an effort to integrate the entire 
democratic world, even though that en- 
croaches on our traditional ideas of 
national sovereignty. 

Developments abroad paralleled, at 
least roughly, changes on the home 
front. Foreign policy today has a 
priority that it’s never had before ex- 
cept in World War II. You can see 
that in the national feeling that the 
future of the U.S. depends on events 
abroad and in the broad agreement 
that we can’t avoid worldwide commit- 
ments. You can see it, too, in the 
tighter integration of the branches of 
the federal government that deal with 
foreign policy. 
¢ Tightening Up—The National Secur- 
itv Council, for instance, has become 
almost a political general staff. From 
it the President gets the joint advice 
of the State, Defense, and Treasury 
Depts., plus the Chiefs of Staff. A 
separate body, the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration, handles the financial side 
of our global policy. A central intelli- 
gence organization (CIA) coordinates 
all foreign intelligence data. And we 
now have a division of psychological 
warfare, the first in our peacetime 
history. 


Scope Unlimited 


There is no historical parallel to the 
overnight revolution in the scope of 
U.S. foreign policv and in the me 
chanics of policvmaking. The world 
powers of the past had a century or 
more to learn the game of power 
politics. 
¢ Over a Teacup—Take what's hap- 
pened to the State Dept. in the past 
quarter century. A U.S. diplomat re- 
cently described the atmosphere of a 
generation ago, when the department 
was housed in the State, War, and 
Navy building of 1875 vintage, now 
known as “Old State”: “A quaint old 
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place, with its law-office atmosphere, 
its cool dark corridors, its swinging 
doors, its brass cuspidors, its black 
leather rocking chairs, and the grand- 
father clock in the Secretary's office.” 

Even in the late twenties, State was 
a revenue producer in some years (via 
visa fees, etc.) rather than a colossal 
spender of public funds. Its relations 
with Congress were relatively simple. 
Only the occasional congressman took 
much interest in our foreign affairs, and 
only the Senate, with its treaty:making 
powers, got really involved. 

There’s: still something of a striped- 
pants tone about “New State,” the 
modern, air-conditioned building in 
Foggy Bottom, which the department 
took over in 1947. But there’s no 
longer the leisurely atmosphere of old. 
And the department that fathered the 
Marshall Flan and the Atlantic alliance 
has Congress on its neck almost from 
day to day. For foreign policymaking 
on the Hill is now being done as much 
by the cost-conscious House Appropria- 
tions Committee as by the Senate and 
House Foreign Affairs Committees. 

e Under Pressure—As Congress takes 
a bigger and bigger part in foreign af- 
fairs, the balances of the U.S. con- 
stitutional setup make the formulation 
and execution of foreign policy more 
and more difficult for the Administra- 
tion. By comparison with Britain, not 
to mention Soviet Russia, any U.S. 
administration is seriously hamstrung 
in making big or fast decisions. This 
constitutional difficulty has been aggra- 
vated under the Truman Administsa- 
tion by the bad blood between Con- 
gress and the White House, and by the 
suspicions directed at the State Dept. 

Even within the Administration it- 
self, making policy has become a com- 
plicated process. Smoother functioning 
of the National Security Council hasn’t 
solved the problem of getting decisions 
through Washington’s huge burea- 
cracy. For one thing, State has grown 
to a size where its policy ideas often 
have to be reached by negotiation 
among the departments’ regional divi- 
sions. Then, on big issues, the con- 
flicting views of State, Defense, Treas- 
ury, and the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration have to be ironed out. Unless 
the President makes foreign policy, as 
Roosevelt did, quick and bold decisions 
are hard to get under a system like this. 

For example, it’s clear that, with 
only a few exceptions, the nation state 
is becoming an anachronism in the 
mid-twentieth century. The U.S. and 
Russia still have the resources to func- 
tion effectively as single national units. 
That’s no longer true of the countries 
of Westem Europe. Some form of 
supernational eg ABBR ges a 
confederation—is essential if Western 
Europe is to survive as a power center. 
But it has taken several years to get 
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Washington bureaucracy to accept an 
idea like this; it still isn’t part of Wash- 
ington’s working philosophy. 


ill. Peace and Status Quo 


It isn’t just the mechanics of policy- 
making that act as a brake on foreign 
policy. The U.S. is OF ma y 
peculiarly American attitudes that grow 
out of our great wealth and relative 
self-sufficiency. 

Unlike the other world powers, the 
U.S. is a satisfied nation, has been for 
50 years. It has no territorial ambitions 
and no critical economic needs to be 
satisfied by control over foreign coun- 
tries. Thus the dynamic factor in our 
policy is the search for peace and the 
maintenance of the status quo. This 
doesn’t lead to the kind of long-term 
planning and tough realism that went 
into the making of Britain’s foreign 
policy through the centuries. 
¢ Out of Step?—In theory, this ap- 
proach should make it easy for the 
U.S. to give the democratic world a 
strong moral and political lead. But in 
fact it doesn’t. One reason is the huge 
gap between our wealth and that of our 
allies. Another is that most of the rest 
of the world regards the U.S., no less 
than Russia, as out of step with the 
20th Century trend toward democratic 
socialism. 

Paradoxically, the tendency of the 
American people and Congress to take 
a “moralistic slant” on foreign affairs 
hampers our leadership, too. Take the 
Kem Amendment to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, which aims at cutting West- 
ern Europe’s trade with Russia and its 
satellites. The majority in Congress 
looked at this in strictly black and 
white terms. The U.S. doesn’t trade 
with the Communists; so why should 
the allies to whom we give aid? If 
rigidly applied, the Kem Amendment 
would weaken rather than strengthen 
our NATO allies. 


IV. Dangers Lurk 


These limitations on a smoothly 
functioning foreign policy haven’t kept 
the U.S. from holding the democratic 
world together in the past five years. 
But in the months ahead they could 
stymie U.S. policy at critical points, 
perhaps give Russia openings _ it 
shouldn’t get. You can see the dan- 
gers if you look at the problems we 
face in several critical spots: 


(1) The Middle East—The 
old order in this area is disappearing 
fast. And the British aren’t strong 
enough to midwife a new order. Only 
the U.S. can do this job. But to do it 
quickly, Washington would have to 
use the kind of power tactics that 
Americans have long frowned on. Also 
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it would mean long-term political, 
financial, and military commitments. 
Given our constitutional sctup, no 
U.S. administration could get away 
with cither until Congress and the 
people are sold necessity of pre 
venting a pow¢ uum in this area. 


(2) Western Europe Fric- 
tion between the U.S. and Western 
Europe is likely t v this vear 

On the one ha many Europeans 
are seriously questioning U.S. leader 
ship of the Western alliance. They 
sav the U.S. p carmament too 
fast, underestimat ts impact on the 
European econon We aggravated 
the problem first tockpiling fran 
tically and then ishing purchases 
of such big doll rners as Malayan 
tin. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Con 
gress is in a mood to be tough on 
Europe—for its fail to (1) boost coal 
output, and (2 t ahead with eco 
nomic and polit ification. If this 
mood producc t in aid, or drastic 
new condition U.S.-European _rela- 
tions could det te rapidly 


(3) Britain —Thce British are con- 
sidered our last ditch allics. Yet it’s 
now clear to unofficial experts here and 
abroad that the f dations of British 
strength have led so much that, 
in a period of tension, some new 
way must be for to maintain British 
strength. It’s probable that cither a 
modified lend-lk ystem or some 
kind of cconom itegration between 
the U.S. and the British Common- 
wealth is needed to do the job 

There’s no sign of this kind of ap- 
proach in Washington today. On the 
contrary, although the present British 
crisis was foresc¢ 1 Washington last 
September, th Iministration has 
made no real m to ease the crisis, 
Iet alone solve it 


(4) Asia | e United States has 
halted Communist aggression in Korea 
But all the gains from the fighting 
haven't been on de. The Korean 
war has consolidated Mao Tsc-tung’s 
position in main] China and ce- 
mented the M Peiping alliance 
Most of our f ls in the United 
Nations want t United States to 
accept Communist hina as a fait ac- 
compli and drop moralistic” atti 
tude toward t regime. What's 
more, they ar¢ to Iet Peiping 
have Formosa 

Add things u get this pic 
ture of Ameri f gn pol it the 
turn of the vear ilreadv has 
grown into Ossi ir taster 
than anv count istorv. A con- 
stitution and _ tradit based on safe 
seclusion so far n’t kept us from 
adjusting almost night to a new 
role in the world 
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(Gee 


This advertisement published by the 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


1631 K Street, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. Singapore 


to promote greater understanding in America of its friend, ally, and supplier in Southeast Asia 
—the Malayan rubber grower. Write for free booklet —‘‘ NATURAL RUBBER AND You.” 











Wanted: 
Procurement Manager 


National food concern has opening in Dallas 
pa qualified man to handle procurement of 
inery 
processing supplies, crude oils, and raw 
terials for high-volume edible oil ee A ‘ond 
distribution Gontion, Responsible for nego- 
tieting contracts, ing purchase 
analyzing curreht ‘conditions ond future frends 
of edible = ha 5 [ff markets, and pre- 
paring analytical repor economic 
Gitions affecting edible on market. Prefer 
college graducte with traini in business 
administration or law. Experience required 
as either: purchasing ~~ for edible oil 
operation includi hp) “4 contracts and 
knowl of NCPA and NSP. trading rules 
or pur ing agent for chemical or tood 
position 








with attractive com sation, opportun le for 
advancement and Mberal executive benefits. 
Reply in fid e giving details on 

d, business ex- 








perience and earnings. 
WRITE TO 


Box 2861, Business Week 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
AMERICAN “MARIETTA 


The Board of Directors has declared the follow- 
ing quarterly dividends: 

33rd Consecutive Common Dividend 
A dividend of SOc per share on the Common 
Stock, payable February 1, 1952 to Stockholders 
of record January 18, 952. 

33rd —— Preferred ae 
A dividend of $1.25 per share on the Pr: 
Stock, payable February 1, AOS to Stocunonders 
of weed February 18, 1952. 

H. J. HEmincway 
President 


PAINTS + CHEMICALS + 
ADHESIVES + RESINS + BUIL 


METAL POWDERS 
DING PRODUCTS 














YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
(ocar\ CORPORATION 


athe NILES, OHIO 


Large scale producers of . . . 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork. 

















USED e era weee ING 


METAL FABRICATING 3 VPMENT 
OUR CUSTOMERS NEED TOOLS 


Complete Plants Required for Production 
Let Us Tool Your Plants 


HICAGO MACHINERY yyy 
212 + Clinton St., iH. 


arp’ 207 


w 
A 
T HIGHEST LEGAL PRICES PAID 
E 
Lo 











Next “clues” section 
appears Jan. 12 





Wheelus Field 
U.S. Airbase 


TRIPOLITANIA 


CYRENAICA 


Glum Future for Free Libya 


United Nations’ firstborn can't pay its own way, has 
to steer a careful course among bickering neighbors. 


Last weck, on Christmas eve, the 
world welcomed a new country into 
its fold—the first to achieve full inde- 
pendence under the United Nations. 
The New York Times offered this grim 
birthday salutation: “Of all the strange 
(and probably foolish) things done 
since the war in the name of national- 
ism the creation of the United King- 
dom of Libya takes the prize.” Other 
observers here and abroad echoed the 
lament. 
¢ Plenty of Nothing—It’s just that 
there’s enough trouble in the Middle 
East without adding a source for more. 
The new Arab state of Libya has pre- 
cious little to go on: Its 1.3-million pop- 
ulation is among the world’s poorest; 
its 700,000-sq.-mi. area is mostly barren 
desert, a blank spot on the map. 
Worse, Libya’s neighbors and patrons 
all have economic, political, and stra- 
tegic axes to grind. 

Libyans themselves have strong 
rivalrics—pro-Westerners vs. anti-West- 
erners. All share the Arab hatred of 
Isracl. Italians, who colonized Libya, 
are resentful, worried about their old 
economic interests. Egypt, hovering 
darkly on the border, wants to steer 


influence. 
military interests in 
Fezzan province, are afraid that 
Libyan independence will stimulate 
next-door Tunisia’s clamor for freedom. 
The U.S. is involved, leasing Wheelus 
Field, one of North Africa’s key stra- 
tegic airfields. And Britain is interested 
in Libya as a defense rampart for its 
crumbling Middle East empire. 

e Deficit—Britain and France, Libva’s 
administrators for the U.N. since the 
war, will be technically paying the 
hapless country’s bills (the trade deficit 
in 1950 was $6.3-million on total ex- 
ports of $12.7-million). But the U.S. 
will probably have to help via Point 4 
aid and a promised $1-million cash 
birthday present. Wheelus Field, too, 
will help Libya earn some dollars. 

But there’s scant hope that Libya 
can pay its way for years to come. In- 
dustry is almost zero; most Libyans 
live a primitive agricultural existence; 
there are only a handful of leaders and 
technicians. Trade with the U.S. 
amounts to only a few thousand dol- 
lars yearly—exports of carpeting, leather 
products, etc.; imports of a few auto 
parts, oil products, and drugs. 


Libya away from Western 


The French have 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








Railroad sale: The Mexican govern- 
ment has plunked down $12-million— 
in cash and bonds—for the Southern 
Pacific R.R. of Mexico. The road’s 
U.S. parent was reported to have asked 
$17-million for the 1,500 mi. of track, 
118 locomotives, nearly 1,000 passenger 
and freight cars. But it sold at the 
lower figure because the road has 
yielded few profits, many headaches. 
The deal just about completes nation- 
alization of Mexico's railroads. 
° 

Exotic exports from Australia are find- 
ing a good market in the U.S. Frozen 
rabbits are in good demand; so are the 
canned, boneless kind. Exports of 
frozen rock lobster tails will be stepped 
up this year. And U.S. button makers 
are urging Aussies to boost production 
of mother-of-pearl oo 


Businessmen in Brazil may get a strong 
— of economic controls. President 

Vargas last week signed a law giving 
the government wide powers to control 
prices and buy and sell goods “to 
assure distribution of essential items to 
the people.” 


* 
In Canada: Look for a decision in Feb- 
ruary on whether or not to allow ex- 
port of Alberta’s natural gas. The 
provincial Petroleum & Natural Gas 
Development Board has just wound up 
two vears of hearings on reserves now 
estimated as high as 11-trillion cu. 

. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada has begun a $5-million ex- 
pansion of its Toronto plant. 
Anyone who bought shares of Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada 45 years ago—and kept them— 
stands to make a tidy fortune. The 
company recently split its stock five for 
one: for every $100 invested in 1907, 
an investor would get $3,700. 


® 
A $45-million paper mill project, the 
first in New Zealand, will be built by 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. and 
Raymond Concrete Pile Corp., of New 


York, working with a New Zealand 
construction outfit. Tasman Pulp & 
Paper Co., of Auckland, will operate 
the mill to produce 175 tons of news- 
print and 150 tons of bleached sulfite 
pulp daily. 
. 

A new oil strike in Kuwait may prove 
to be one of 1951’s most important dis- 
coveries. Kuwait Oil Co. (jointly 
owned by Gulf and Anglo-Iranian) 
savs it appears to be completely sepa- 
rate from the Burgan field in southern 
Kuwait—the world’s largest oil pool— 
and mav contain from one-tenth to 
one-quarter as much as Burgan’s re- 


serves (11-billion to 15-billion bbl.). 
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THE TREND 


When the Prime Minister Meets the President 


In whatever hat he wears, Winston Churchill is wel- 
come here. Americans recall his unique leadership in war 
days and the moving power of his words that inspired 
someone to say: “He mobilized the English language 
and made it fight.” Now Churchill comes again as the 
King’s first minister. 

A suitable time has elapsed since the general election, 
so a trip over here has no unseemly and un-British haste 
about it. ‘The awkward matter of money has been pushed 
from the center of the visit’s stage by the conversations 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer Butler and Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder at the NATO meeting in Rome 
and by the statement of the British government that it 
doesn’t plan to ask for a waiver in connection with the 
payment due on the 1946 American loan. The Prime 
Minister and his Foreign Secretary have consulted with 
the French and with Gen. Eisenhower. Thus, Churchill 
comes as the chief of the British government, once again 
with the reins firmly in his hands, and as a NATO 
statesman up to date on its problems. 

The President, and the American people, may find 
Churchill a little less the delightful and robust partner 
on this visit than before. Since taking power he has acted 
in some matters in a way frankly disappointing to our 
policy makers such as blocking the appointment of an 
American admiral to command the NATO Atlantic 
naval forces. 

Churchill has his own good and sufficient reasons for 
these decisions. For us it means one thing: Britain, under 
his leadership, aims to become as equal a partner in 
decision making as possible. Churchill is willing that 
Britain be our junior partner, but not too junior. 


Things to Talk About 


While no agenda for the talks between the President 
and the Prime Minister has apparently been arranged or 
agreed on, top staff people in the Pentagon and the State 
Dept. have been burning the midnight oil preparing 
briefs for the President on a long list of topics. 

First, Churchill would probably like a restoration of 
the joint wartime boards—military and economic. The 
purpose would be clear: to give Britain a greater voice 
in policy making for the West. The Prime Minister has 
pointedly spoken of the fact that American atom bomb 
ers based on his island country make it a prime point 
of attack or counterattack by Red atomic air fleets. 
‘That's a telling point. But it should be possible to con- 
sult without superimposing the whole complex wartime 
apparatus between only two of the NATO countries 
upon the already elaborate machinery that exists. 

In economic matters there certainly is need for or- 
ganized joint action on the critical problem of raw 
materials. That is one of the areas that must be got 
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hold of and set right. Whatever new machinery is neces- 
sary to share fairly the nickel, tin, rubber, cobalt, man- 
ganese, etc., should be set up forthwith. 

Second, there is the Middle East. In this troubled 
belt the power of Britain’s name and influence is virtu- 
ally in eclipse. Neither she nor we have shown much 
imagination in anticipating the turmoil that has erupted 
there. Truman and Churchill must agree on a compre- 
hensive Middle East policy and con mit their govern- 
ments to act jointly in this area. For us this may well 
mean either having to take over part of Britain’s military 
responsibility there or helping her economically in what 
she is now trying to do alone. 

Third, the White House conversations must accelerate 
progress toward the European unity to which Gen. 
Eisenhower is devoting his great talents. It is clear 
by now that Churchill, like most Britons and our most 
thoughtful policy makers, conceives of the Western 
World in three overlapping orbits: (1) U.S. and Can- 
ada, (2) Britain and the Commonwealth and Empire, 
(3) Western Europe. That is a perfectly sound and 
defensible view. But there must be real cooperation 
between these areas. One of the things the President 
must persuade the Prime Minister to do is support the 
European Army and the Schuman Plan more fully than 
he has so far. 

Fourth, a matter carefully omitted from any advance 
notice about the Washington talks is the vital one 
already being explored by subordinates: economic aid. 
There’s no blinking the fact that Britain needs help 
in 1952 beyond that provided in the Mutual Security 
Act. Her gold and dollar reserves are running low, 
largely because world raw material prices have risen 
more than the prices of things Britain sells. 

Churchill, politician to the fingertips that he is, senses 
American skepticism about more aid. Just the other 
day he told his people that no one “is going to keep the 
British lion as a pet.” He knows that, next to Britain’s 
recognition of the Red China government, nothing has 
accounted for the recent growth of American willingness 
to twist the British lion’s tail so much as a belief that 
our aid program is not getting the U.K. back on its feet. 
He must know that the most persuasive argument he or 
his lieutenants can advance in support of further eco- 
nomic assistance from us is a set of blazing new proposals 
to increase production. He has already shown the 
capacity to junk Socialist dogma in the field of credit 
and interest rates. Can he do something radical about 
the critical problem of coal? If he could and did, not 
only would the back of England’s present economic 
crisis be broken, but the power of new ideas would also 
have been established, Established, too, would be a new 
faith among Americans in the survival power of their 
principal partner in the free world 
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Sacov<lAcuum 
CORRECT LUBRICATION 


WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


NO... oil leakage from hydraulic machines 
— now costing industry millions of dollars 
annually — can be controlled! Today, after 
two years of intensive study, Socony-Vacuum 
can help you solve this critical problem. 
Here’s what controlled leakage .- plus high- 
quality hydraulic oils — will do for you... 
assure more continuous production, fewer 
rejects, reduced maintenance, less oil make- 
up, greater safety for plant personnel, peak 
machine efficiency. And with controlled leak- 
age, the use of high-quality Gargoyle oils is 
more economical than ever. 


Helping you control hydraulic leakage is just 
one of many cost-saving services which go 
with Socony-Vacuum Correct Lubrication. 
Why not call our representative today? 


Send today for this important 
booklet — “Is Leakage Neces- 
sary?” Write: Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York 4, New York 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC, 
and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 





buy the 


MILLIONS wouldn't 
America’s beautiful Northwest 


strip of 
that in- 
Mt. 


plus tax) 


cludes Crater Lake and tows 
Shasta. Yet it’s all yours for $13 


on Southern Pacifie’s new Shasta Daylight 


ring 


between Portland and San Francisco. 


YOU'LL FEEL LIKE A MILLIONAIRE on the 
Shasta, “The Million Dollar Train”. 
A clever new lift whisks your baggage 
aboard and off again at your destination. 
And the food's to a king’s taste in the 
diner and cheery coffee shop car! 


FAMOUS TIMBERLINE LODGE inspired 
the Tavern car. Speed and comfort in- 
spired the adoption of roller bearings. And 
Timken® roller bearings help smooth the 
way for the Shasta Daylight just as they do 
for many more of the newest streamliners, 


... but an even bigger bargain is “Roller Freight” 


NEW TERMINALS and handling methods 
have improved freight service. But 
“Roller Freight”— freight ¢ s that roll 
on Timken roller bearings —is the big ad- 
Laster 


vance that can speed freigh than 


was ever before possible 


und “Roller 
of the hat 


DEFENSE NEEDS CARS 
Freight” can pull them out 
Timken bearing equipped cars spend less 
time on the 

kept toa 


uly to go 


time in repair shops, more 
road. Maintenance time i 
minimum. Result: More cars re 
when and where they're needed 


RAILROAD REVENUE TONNAGE 
1926 1936 1946 1956 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” can be the railroads’ 
big attraction in their bid for tomorrow's 
freight business. Timken bearings mean 
less damage to lading, elimination of “hot 
box” delays. One railroad has cut running 
time in half with “Roller Freight”. 


COST CUT! Complete assemblies of car- 
tridge journal box and Timken bearings 
for freight cars cost 20% less than appli- 
cations of six years ago. And they soon 
pay for themselves. Other products of 
the Timken Company: alloy steel and 


tubing, removable rock bits. 


TERMINAL INSPECTION MAN-HOURS are 
cut 90% when freight cars run on Timken 
bearings. Railroads will show big savings 
in fuel and maintenance costs. All along 
the line,“ Roller Freight” will mean better 
service for fewer dollars spent. 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER I> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST -@- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —})- 


mpany, Canton 6,04 
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Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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